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STOCK DIVIDENDS 
AND INCREASES OF 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Famous Zconomist and _ Financial 
Writer Tells Why Surpluses Are 
Being Transferred 





Iv IS ONLY LEGAL METHOD 





Prospective Taxation Seen as a Minor 
Issue Only; Significance of 
Distributions 





By Lindsay Russell 


Speculation has Deen stimulated ana 
political attacks on corporations inspired 
by the recent declaration of large stock 
dividends. The word dividend in this 
connection is unfortunately misleading. 
Webster defines a dividend as one per- 
son’s share of money that is to be di- 
vided or distributed. A stock dividend 
is merely evidence of ownership taa- 
able when cashed only at a profit. The 
Supreme Court has said that a stock 
distribution is in essence the direct op- 
posite of a dividend. The stockholder 
is not a dollar richer nor the corpora- 
tion a dollar poorer. Not infrequently 
the very object of a stock increase is 
to lower a dividend rate which has be- 
come too high, representing, as it does, 
earnings on both capital and surplus. 
For instance, four shares of stock are 
issued for one. The rate is cut from 
20 per cent to 5 per cent, the stock- 
holder’s dividend return remaining un- 
altered. The question in the public 
mind is why so many corporations have 
made a stock distribution, particularly 
at this time. The answer is: 

The Only Legal Method 

It is the only legal method of trans- 
ferring surplus to capital. With a busi- 
ness man or a partnership it is merely 
a matter of bookkeeping. With a cor- 
poration there must be a consent of the 
stockholders and an issue of new stock 
representing new capital. 

It has been the practice of many cor- 
porations to convert part of their sur- 
plus and undivided profits into capital 
annually, as the farmer plows in his 
seed corn. But business has just 
passed through eight years of stress 
and uncertainty. It has borrowed heav- 
ily; legitimate dividends have been re- 
tarded. Now, with open seas ahead, 
sails are being unreefed. Business is 
expanding and capital must keep pace. 

When a $25 par stock reaches $20u 
or more in the market it becomes in a 


(Continued on page 14) 











“Phoenix Service” embraces all casu- 
alty and fire lines necess-ry to com- 
plete an agent’s equipment for public 
service—it includes prompt adjust- 
ment of loss claims and gives help 
and essential counsel to its agents. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
































“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force...............$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

RS LS 8 22 aI EEE 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 
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R. M. POTTS CALLS 
TAXATION SYSTEM 
MOST OPPRESSIVE 


Burden to American Business And 
Needs Reform, Says Former 
Illinois Commissioner 








HOW CONDITION CAN IMPROVE 





Urges Creation of Taxing Units And 
Would Abate Power of 
Bureaucracy 





Rufus M. Potts, former Illinois Com- 
missioner of Insurance, talked on the 
present taxation situation before the re- 
cent convention of the Mutual Life Un- 
derwriters in Chicago, handling it with- 
out gloves. He said that to escape the 
present burdens many of the commer- 
cial institutions of America have been 
compelled to change their form of or- 
ganization, industrial pursuits have 
been swayed and economic affairs mis- 
directed into doubtful channels, with 
many business institutions abandoned. 
Instead of the government carrying its 
message of distress to the public and 
the public responding with a spirit of 
fealty, allegiance and duty, he said, 
there has arisen an irrepressible con- 
flict between the governmental taxing 
agency upon one side and the taxpayer 
upon the other. 

This taxing agency appears to have 
abandoned the constitutional provisions 
protecting and conserving the rights of 
citizens, and seems to treat citizenship 
as an “invested capital” upon which 
every citizen should pay a profit to the 
government, whether his economic ex- 
istence comes within the taxing laws 
or not. 

His Remedies 

The remedies offered by Mr. 
follow: 

First—The present generation has en- 
dured great loss in life and possessions 
due to the world war, which made this 
tax necessary, and the present genera- 
tion should not bear the whole burden. 
So, a system of taxation should be de- 
vised and administered, extending a 
fair proportion of the war burdens to 
the future generations. 

Second—Taxation is not the depriva- 
tion of the rights of the citizens, but 
simply the transfer of governmental 
burdens to its citizens by equitable dis- 
tribution thereof. Therefore re-estab- 
lish, through a complete revision of all 
treasury department regulations, the 
rights of both the government and the 
taxpayer under the Constitution of the 
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United States, and abandon the present 
existing constitution of departmental 
precedents. “ ‘ 

Third—Create and establish taxing 
units, committees on appeal and review 
and other boards in each internal reve- 
nue district and permit every complaint 
where the amount involved is less than 
$25,000 to be heard summarily before 
some division of these bodies, with an 
appeal going direct to the federal courts, 
thus following a system very similar to 
that in force in most states under work- 
men’s compensation acts. Require the 
hearing only of cases irivolving an 
amount in excess of $25,000 in Wash- 
ington, where every case must now be 
heard. ‘ 

Eighteen Months’ Limitation 

Fourth—Make a limitation of eigh- 
teen months after the filing of taxpay- 
ers’ return, in which the department 
may distrain property for the payment 
of tax, except wherein hearings are 
pending. After eighteen months the 
government should bring its suit and 
distrain when a judgment is obtained. 
With the establishment of the various 
boards before mentioned, every tax 
claim can be heard within eighteen 
months. 

Fifth—Prohibit compromising claims 
where the penalty assessed is remitted 
in case the taxpayer pays the amount 
of the tax, and is thus barred from mak- 
ing any claim for refund. The penalty 
should not be the basis of consideration 
of any compromise. 

Sixth—Abate the irrepressible and 
overpowering departmental bureau- 
cracy that is now such a menace to the 
administration of the tax laws. Retain 
every industrious, efficient and _ trust- 
worthy employe who is strong to en- 
force a tax and equally strong to hear 
a complaint, and remove every other 
employe who does not possess these 
qualifications. 

Seventh—Prosecute criminally every 
fraudulent case, and if a corporate en- 
tity, make the conviction a basis of dis- 
solution of the corporation and hold its 
officials criminally responsible. 





INJUSTICE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
TAXATION 

Since the beginning of the war, life 
insurance companies have _ suffered 
from excessive taxation. The compan- 
ies can not raise their rates, for the 
contract with the policyholders at a 
stated rate of premium already exists. 
Yet the companies have been subjected 
to very greatly increased expense, not 
only from the heavily increased mor- 
tality owing to the war and to the in- 
fluenza epidemic, but also they bore 
their share of investments in govern- 
ment bonds yielding only a minimum 
of interest at a time when high rates 
of interest were available in other fields 
of investment. 

Further, before the war, they had 
never been taxed by the government. 
And let it be understood that money 
taken by the government in the form 
of taxes from life insurance companies, 
is taken from the policyholders and not 
from the management of the companies, 
especially those companies operating 
on a mutual basis as is the Royal Union. 

Yet notwithstanding conditions above 
referred to, the life insurance compan- 
ies, and other lines of public protection, 
are paying out enormous :sums in vari- 
ous kinds of taxes. In 1921, there was 
paid in the United States: 

By life insurance companies— 
Incéme taxes of -$2. 
War _ profits 

SPOTS AAR ccscacavee 





,004 
; : _ ——— $2,150,970 
By accident, fire and marine companies— 


Income taxes. Of.........s00. $1,003,527 
War profits and excess 
PORTS O08 ccdsccckcbaseccce 247 ,033 


————_ $1,250,500 
By all other kinds of insurance companies— 


Income taxes Of... csccesece $4,656,893 
ar profits and excess 
DURES -O6Rixc ochecdsc0skes sew 2,025,769 





$6,682,662 


Total taxes paid during 1921 by all 
iINSUTANCE COMPANIES.......eceeccees- $10,084,192 


All taxation of life insurance com- 
panies is an outrage, a tax upon the 
means whereby estates are built up for 
the protection of childhood, widowhood, 
and old age.—I’rom Royal Union bulletin, 


Canadian Life 
Officers’ Convention 


200 ATTEND ITS LUNCHEON 





Discuss Institutional Advertising And 
See New Film; Full List of 
. Membership 





The Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association held its twenty-ninth annual 
meeting in Toronto recently. One of 
the chief subjects under discussion has 
been that of legislation. Some of the 
provinces have shown a tendency tu 
increase the taxation on life insurance 
premiums and this is regarded as a 
direct tax on thrift and on trust funds; 
so is being fought. 

The subject of company investments 
was also carefully reviewed and dis- 
cussed. It was shown that the life 
insurance companies had performed a 
great service for Canada in investing 
moneys in government bonds, agricul- 
ture, transportation and other projects. 
As money from other sources was not 
so available for such purposes life in- 
surance money has, therefore, kept the 
wheels of commerce going and_per- 
formed a great service for Canada. The 
scope of it can hardly be estimatea. 
This service is performed in a quiet 
way and as such is barely appreciated 
by the vast army of policyholders. 

Election of Officers 

The association took counsel on the 
questions before them as laid out in Mr. 
Weston’s address and then proceeded 
to elect the officers for the ensuing 
year. Arthur B. Wood, actuary of the 
Sun Life, was elected president; D. E. 
Kilgour, actuary of the North American 
Life, was elected first vice-president; 
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We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 


40,000 PER YEAR 
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We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 




















and John Appleton was re-appointed 
secretary and treasurer. ; 
Following the morning session, mem- 
bers of the association met with the 
department heads of the companies, 
numbering in all about 200 persons, at 
the Prince George hotel for luncheon. 
The meeting was given over to the in- 
stitutional advertising committee. Wins- 
low Russell, vice-president of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual, of Hartford, was present 
as the guest of the organization and 
the chief speaker of the occasion. He 
paid great tribute to the work of the 
committee and showed especial interest 
in the life insurance photo-drama. Fol- 
lowing his remarks, a moving picture 
drama was presented. The reproduction 
is the work of “Filmcraft, Limited,” a 
Toronto concern. Following this the 
American film was shown. Although 
not prepared along the same lines it 
showed the possibilities of this medium 
for advertising purposes. This second 
film was made under the direction of 
the Life Agency Officers Association. 
The institutional advertising commit- 
tee had prepared lantern slides which 
were then shown, demonstrating the ef- 
fectiveness and value of the campaign 
as reflected through the attitude of the 
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T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 


| The Guardian 
Company 


' Home Office - . - 


“Financial Status Unsurpassed”’ 


says The Insurance Almanac in its review of the prog- 


The same thing could be said for the service which 
this Company renders to its field force and policyhold- 
ers. THE GUARDIAN’S broad, progressive program 
of Agency Co-operation and Service to Policyholders 
is unsurpassed by any other company, and equalled 


| If you want to know the whole story of what this 
Company is doing for its field force, address: 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


GUARDIAN LIFE. 


or GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


Life Insurance 
of America 


50 Union Square, New York 


























newspapers, the public and the agency 
force. The dining hall of the Prince 
George was decorated with specimens 
of the advertising, some of which had 
been reproduced in color, and also sev- 
eral pages of newspaper clippings, 
taken from the huge scrap book kept 
by the committee. The display in itself 
was a feature well worth the attention 
of all those in the life insurance busi- 
ness and of general advertising men 
as well. 
Membership 

The membership of the association 
follows: 

J. K. Macdonald, president, C. S. Mac- 
donald, general manager, Confederatiou 
Life. 

H. C. Cox, pres. and gen. man., W. 
A. P. Wood, actuary, C. R. Acres, secre- 
tary, Canada Life. 

L. Goldman, president, D. E. Kilgom, 
actuary, Nortn American Life. 

J. B. McKechnie, manager and actu- 
ary, E. S. McFarlane, secretary, Manu- 
facturers’ Life. 

J. H. Black, managing director, T. 
A. Dark, Assoc. man. and actuary, C. 
P. Muckle, secretary, Excelsior Life. 

A. J. Ralston, president, F. Sparling, 
asst. man. and sec., National Life. 

Geo. B. Woods, pres. and man. dir., 
C. H. Fuller, sec. and actuary, Conti- 
nental Life. 

H. R. Stephenson, gen. mam. and 
actuary, Crown Life. 

J. KF. Weston, man. director, G. C. 
Moore, asst. gen. man. and act., Im- 
perial Life. 

C. C. Ferguson, man. and actuary, 
Great West Life. 

R. CC. MacKnight, gen. 
Northern Life. 

~ EK. Reid, general manager, London 
Life. 

Chas. Ruby, managing director, Mu- 
tual Life. 

a Hilliard, president, Dominion 
4iLe, 

EK. R. Eakin, acting manager, Stand- 
ard Life. 

Alex. Bissett, London & Scottish. 

T. B. Macaulay, pres. and man. dir., 
A. B. Wood, actuary, F. G. Cope, sec- 
retary, Sun Life. 

R. A. Mannings, resident secy., Royal. 

J. B. Paterson, joint manager, Phoe- 
nix. 

A. P. Earle, sec. and actuary, Trav- 
elers Life Assn. 

A. E. Corrigan, managing director, 
Capital Life. 

J. P. Moore, secretary, Mutual Life 
& Citizens. 

H. N. Boyd, Can. Life manager, North 
British & Mercantile. 

M. D. Grant, secretary and actuary, 
Sovereign Life. 

A. R. Howell, manager for Canada, 
Gresham Life. 

J. W. W. Stewart, managing director, 
Monarch Life. 

U. S. Members 

The United States members are Presi- 
dent Day, of the Equitable; Vice-Presi- 
dent Dexter, of the Mutual; Vice-Presi- 
dent English, of the Aetna Life; George 
Doyon, superintendent of agencies of 
the Metropolitan; President Munn, of 
the United States Life; Fred Dunham, 
attorney of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents; and BE. J. Maclver, 
of The Prudential. 
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Growth of Heart And 
Blood Vessel Diseases 


NEW ENGLAND’S INVESTIGATION 





Of 18,897 Declinations Company Found 
9,900 Were Due to Abnormalities 
of Circulation 





The role of diseases of the heart and 
blood vessels in the declination of ap- 
plicants for life insurance and in the 
mortality of accepted risks is discussed 
by the New England Mutual. It re- 
ports a study of statistics of the com- 
pany which. reveals the surprising fact 
that in a total of 18,897 declinatious, 
9,900 or 52.4% were due to abnormali- 
ties of circulation. Moreover, out of 
4 total of 32,870 deaths 10,690, or 32.5% 
were caused by cardio-vascular disease. 

The company makes these comments 
in the “Pilot:” 

“Clearly, it would be highly desirable 
to be able to distinguish from among 
applicants who have symptoms of Cer- 
dio-vascular disease those who are seri- 
ously impaired and those who are not. 
Furthermore. it would be of the great- 
est value to discover a method whereby 
some proportion of the accepted risks 
who eventually die of cardio-vascular 
disease might be eliminated at the 
original examination. 

Investigation 

“During the last year, under the 
supervision of the Medical Director, an 
investigation has been carried out in 
the Medical Department at the Home 
Office, under the immediate direction 
of Dr. H. M. Frost, one of the Home 
Office examiners, in the effort to de- 
velop a method by which the examiner 
might determine whether applicants 
with abnormal heart signs were serious- 
ly diseased. A simple apparatus was 
assembled, consisting of a compound 
pressure gauge and a spirometer. The 
individual to be examined was required 
to perform various acts, such as holding 
a full breath, expelling the breath as 
far as possible, blowing and inhaling 
against the gauge, and blowing to com- 
plete capacity through the spirometer. 

“It was noted that, in the course of 
these various steps, the systolic blood 
pressure developed a surprising degree 
of fluctuation. One hundred individuals 

normal, so far as could be deter- 
mined—were subjected to the test in 
order that a normal standard might be 
decided upon for working purposes. 
At the same time, about thirty indi- 
viduals, who presented abnormal heart 
signs, were subjected to the test with 
results which suggested that it gave 
some indication of the condition of the 
heart and blood vessels. 

“The test is easily applied, though 
it requires considerable skill and ex- 
perience on the part of the examiner 
to follow the rapid fluctuations of blood 
pressure. It is not at all difficult for 
the applicant, and should cause no ap- 
prehension on his part, or on that of 
the agent who submits him for this 
examination. 

“The investigation is being continued 
at the Home Office with particular at- 
tention to those cases which present 
abnormal signs. In the past, it has 
been the policy of the Company to de- 
cline all applicants who show impair- 
ment of the heart or blood vessels. For 
the present and until such time as it 
may be proved that the test is of no 
practical value, it will be the policy of 
the Medical Director to recommend in- 
surance in some form for those appli 
cants who successfully meet the 1» 
quirements of this test. The import- 
ance of this to the agent presenting the 
case and to the Company is apparent 
without further comment. 

Not an Unpleasant Ordeal 

“We wish to emphasize again that 
this does not constitute any unpleasant 
ordeal for the applicant; and that it 
will, at least for a time, make possible 
the acceptance of many cases which 
were formerly not insurable, thereby 
increasing the business of the Com- 
pany.” 











WHERE ARE YOU GOING, 
MY PRETTY MAID? 


This question was asked when many girls 
were milk-maids. Now many more of them 
are business women, office women, sales- 
women, professional women, business di- 
rectors. 

3ut it-is still a fair question to ask of 
every one of them—“Where are you 
going?” Are you bound for comfort, inde- 
pendence, prominence, or are you headed 
toward discomfort, humiliation, want ? 

Endowment Life Insurance offers assur- 
ance. It is sure saving. To be sure the road 
of the steady saver leads up hill, but it leads, 
also, to broader views and better air. The 
road of the spendthrift seems easier for a 
time, but it ends in a hole. Get your bear- 
ings and start for the top. Endowment Liie 


Insurance will help you get there. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the Inws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


| STRENGTH OF / 
CiewatTar 
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Home Office, Newark, New Jersey: 








Schedule of 1923 
Guardian Dividends 


SOME INCREASES ARE LARGE 





Sample Dividends on Ordinary Life, 
20 Payment Life and 20 Year 
Endowment Issues 





It was announced in last week’s issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter that au 
increase in dividends to policyholders 
of The Guardian Life of America would 
be made in 1923. It was stated that the 
increase would range in some cases up 
to 35% of the previous years’ dividends. 
It is stated that the increase will be 
most pronounced for the life and limit- 
ed payment life plans on which the bulk 
of the Guardian’s business is written 
and for the lower ages at issue. 

This adjustment in its dividend scale 
places the Guardian in a better position 
than ever before in this particular and 
will result in a material reduction in 
net cost to policyholders. The officials 
of the Guardian announce that it is 
quite likely that its net cost will be 
further reduced by another material in- 
crease in dividends to policyholders a 
year hence. 

The schedule adopted as outlined 
above follows: 
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Ordinary Life 
25 $20.14 $2.81 $2.91 $3.02 $3.13 $3.24 


35 25.35 3.37 3.52 3.68 3.85 4.01 
45 37.08 4.33 4.56 4.80 5.05 5.30 
55 56.93 6.12 6.47 6.81 7.16 7.51 


20-Payment Life 

25 $30.12 $3.56 = $3.58 $3.80 $4.02 $4.26 

38 4.31 4.00 4.90 5.22 5.54 
2.87 5.50 5.87 6.25 6.63 7.02 
20-Year Endowment 
25 $48.15 $4.36 $4.77 $5.20 $5.64 $6.10 
35 49.85 4.67 5.08 5.50 5.94 6.40 
4) 51.48 4.92 5.33 5.76 b 
45 54.22 5.27 5.70 6.14 6.59 7.06 
55 66.36 6.63 7.08 7.55 8.02 8.49 





TO REVIEW KENNEY CASE 

The Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals last week agreed to review a 
case from the South Richmond court in 
which the administrator of Margaret 
R. Kenney’s estate lost a suit for re- 
covery on three industrial policies 
against the Metropolitan, the amount 
involved being a little in excess of 
$1,000. The company resisted payment 
on the ground that insured had cancer 
at the time she took out the insurance 
and yet failed to disclose this fact in 
the application. She died of the disease 
about a year after the policies were 
issued. 





EXAMINE ACACIA MUTUAL 

The Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
ton, D. C., formerly the Masonic Mutual, 
is being examined by the departments 
of District of Columbia, Virginia, Mis- 
souri, Alabama and Pennsylvania. It 
is anticipated that the examination will 
not be completed until some time in 
January. 





WITH CORPORATION POLICIES 

The Northwestern Mutual Life an- 
nounces that hereafter the premium 
waiver disability feature, subject to the 
usual conditions, will be available in 
connection with corporation policies 
other than term. 


BY THE WAY 
Svery contract of life insurance is a 
benefaction to the insured, the benefi- 
ciary, the dependence of the insured 
and the beneficiary, and the community 
in which they reside—John L. Way, 
vice-president, The Travelers. 

The Chanell Chemical Co. of Chicago 
(O’Cedar Mop and Polish Mfg. and Sales 
Co.) with 380 employes, and the O’Cedar 
Cotton Mills, Covington, Ky., with 150 
employes, have taken group insurance 
in The Travelers. 
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Union Central Course 
For Home Office People 


WORK IN CHARGE OF COMMITTEE 


Class Led By E. E. Kirkpatrick of 
Editorial Division; Enrollment 
Fee, $2.50 





As briefly noted in the edition of The 
Eastern Underwriter last week the 
Union Central Life has organized a 
class for the education insurance wise 
of home office employes. The work is 
in charge of the committee on educa- 
tion which is a sub-committee of the 
conference committee of the company. 
The first class of 180 enrolled members 
held its first meeting on November 16. 

The class is being led by E. E. Kirk- 
patrick of the editorial division of the 
Union Central. There is an enrollment 
fee of $2.50. The course provided fol- 
lows: 

November Sixteenth—Opening Night 

First Period—Lecture—History, Na- 
ture and Need of Life Insurance. 

Second Period—The Economic and 
Insurable Value of Human Life.— 
Charles Hommeyer, Sup’t of Agencies. 

November Twenty-Third—Mortality 

Tables 

First Period—J. R. L. Carrington, 
Asst. Actuary. 

(1) What is a Mortality Table? 

(2) How a Mortality Table is made. 

(3) How a Mortality Table is usea. 

Second Period—Principles. 

December Seventh—Premiums 

First Period—Principles. 

Second Period—Terms 
Meaning.—-A. J. Koeppe. 

December Fourteenth—Policy Values 

First Period—Principles. 

Second Period—Explanation of Terms. 
Mr. Hancock. Use.—Mr. Emerson. 
December Twenty-First—Policy Forms 

First Period—Principles. 

Second Period—Applied to the Needs 
of the ‘Policyholder.—W. Howard Cox, 
Assistant Secretary. 

January Eleventh—Dividends 

First Period——Principles. 

Second Period—Union Central Divi- 
dends.—J. C. Hatfield. 

January Eighteenth 
Applications for Life Insurance 

First Period—Principles. 

Second Period—How Received and 
Approved.—Miss Burke; R. S. Rust. 
January Twenty-Fifth 
The Medical Examination 

First Period—Principles. 

Second Period-——Borderline, Limita- 
tions and Rejections—Dr. W. O. Pauli, 
Asst. Medical Director. 

February First—Issuing Policies 

First Period—Principles. 

Second Period—How Union Central 
Folicies are Issued and Delivered.—Mr. 
Flynt. 

February Eighth—Policy Claims 

First Period—Principles. 

Second Period—Proofs.—W. F. Patti- 
son, Assistant Secretary. 

February Fifteenth 

Beneficiaries and Settlement Options 

First Period—Principles. 

Second Period—Selecting Beneficiar- 
ies and Use of Settlement Options.— 
Stanley K. Henshaw, Assistant Counsel. 

March First—The Life Insurance 

Company 

First Period—Types of Companies. 

Second Period—The Union Central 
Life—Lawrence Maxwell, General Coun- 
sel. . 

March Eighth—Legal Phases of Life 

Insurance 

First Period—Purpose of Laws. 

Second Period—State Supervision.— 
George L. Williams, Vice-President. 

March Fifteenth—The Policyholder 

First Period——-What is a Policyholder? 

Second Period — Correspondence.— 
C. A. Handy. . 

Forfeiture Prevention.—G. F. Hollen- 
berg. 

March Twenty-Second—Investments 

Part I 
Types of Investments; Union Central 


and their 





ORGANIZED 1850 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 

Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the 
Company. Address Home Office, 105-167 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








Mortgage Loans.—H. L. Burgoyne, As- 

sistant Counsel. 

Tests of an Investment; Applications 
for Loans.—C. E. Lester. 
Drafting Mortgage Contracts.—Mr. 

Doughty. 

Investment Statistics—Mr. Pansiera. 
Hazards; Fire Insurance.—Mr. Baglin. 
Taxes.—Mr. Stiess. 

Collections.—Mr. Ahrens. 

April Twelfth—The Annual Statement 
First Period—Why Necessary. 
Second Period — Preparation.—Mr. 

Spohr, Mr. Hodel!, Mr. Chapman. 

April Nineteenth—Field Organization 
First Period—Agency Organization 

Plans. 
Second Period—The Union Central 

Agency Force.—Jerome Clarke, Assist- 

ant Superintendent of Agencies. 

April Twenty-Sixth—Our Business 
First Period—The Character of Our 

Business. 

Second Period—The Future of Our 


Business.—H. S. Standish, Assistant 
Manager, Illinois Agency. 


WOODS SOCIETY CLUB DINNER 

The Society Club of the Edward A. 
Woods agency of the Equitable gave a 
dinner and get-together meeting at the 
Chatham Hotel last week. The object 
of the organization is the promotion of 
personal relationship. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life agents in 


Peoria, Ill., are having a “President’s 
Month.” 


Visited Many Countries 
In Famine Zone 


LIFE MEN ON RELIEF COMMITTEE 








Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Metropolitan, and 
David M. Bressler, Travelers, Had 
Interesting Experiences 





Dr. Lee K. Frankel, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, and David 
M. Bressler, prominent life insurance 
producer connected with the Travelers, 
in the general agency of P. F. Huff, 
were members of The American Jewish 
Relief Committee appointed by Chair- 
man Louis Marshall who went to look 
into ‘conditions in 


Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, 
Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, Latavia, 


Esthonia and Russia. The commission 
has been away since June 20. 

In an interview with Dr. Frankel since 
his return he said: “In all my experi- 
ence I have never seen anything like 
this.” Continuing Dr. Frankel said: 
“Let me give you one picture” 

“At Rovno the Polish authorities have 
set up a detention pen into which are 
herded the thousands upon thousands 
of repatriates—those indescribable un- 
fortunates who fled from war and po- 
grom and who are now making their 
way homeward after undergoing God 














Mouse are the proverbs: 


as king among his fellows. 


up, what evil have you done?” 


poor pickin’. Poor Turk! 





of a plain case? 


to live in quiet surroundings. 
societies when “light refreshments” 


get enough to eat! 


comforters than Job had. 


approach of those enemies. 


aaa 











Job’s Turkey & The Church Mouse 


HE ONLY authentic records we have respecting Job’s 


“Poor as Job’s Turkey”, and 
“Poor as a Church Mouse.” 


It may therefore be safely assumed that Job had a turke 
; : y, and that a mo 2 
in a church, and that both turkey and mouse were very much attenuated, eae 


Job was righteous; he was rich; he had a Jar 
But when troubles came, they came “not sing] i 

, § ‘ e spies, bu 
in battalions”. In a day all outward possessions were lost. The Sabonne, the Chale 
deans, “the fire of God”, and the “great wind trom the wilderness” made a clean sweep, 


and the bearers ot bad news trod upon each other’s heelg to tel] it ob stil i 
health, but not for long, for soon he Jost that also. : vgeothag F 


was let loose upon him”, for that is what the record says, only in more polite language. 


And then came the run-in with his four self-righteous friends—men who professed to 
know the will of God and who said in short.—“‘It’s al] your fault, Job. Come now, own 


When there were 7,000 sheep, 3,000 camels, 500 yoke of oxen and 500 she-asses upon 
Job’s estate, the turkeys fared well, but when these were all gone, and with them all 
Job’s servants except the four who escaped to tel] the bad news, it must have been 


( Eas ¢ He had to scratch for a living—and he got thinner and 
thinner until it came to be a proverb—‘Poor as Job’s Turkey”. 


Job’s Turkey was poor because he didn’t get enough to eat! 


It was the same with the Church Mouse. He wag eminently respectable and liked 
The church gociables and the meetings of the various 


t ies Ww ; were served always left a few fragments which, 
with judicious hoarding and self-denial, kept the mouse alive. 


, ‘ - 4 D 
that any self-respecting cat would have disdained to eat him—poor because he didn’t 





Turkey and the Church 


ge family; he sat as chief and dwelt 


It ig not profanity to say, “Hell 


Why make a mystery 


But he wag so poor 








Job’s Turkey and the Church Mouse were poor because they didn’t get enough to 
eat; some people don’t get enough to eat because they are poor! 


A man who is as rich as Job was can now arrange his affairs in such a way that the 
Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “the fire of God”, and the “great wind from the wilderness” 
cannot make him poor; and when he loses his health permanently, he will have better 


The man who has only his hands to work with can so protect himself and his 
family that permanent loss of health will not mean total loss of income, nor loss of 
life mean that his wife will be “poor as a church mouse”. 


But he must get this protection before his enemieg are in sight. 


Many agents of the New York Life Insurance Company have warned you of the 
Send for one to-day and learn how to defeat them. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 Broadway, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





only knows what misery, what tortures 
of hunger, cold and disease during the 
intervening years. A strong stockade 
has been erected so that none may 
escape before they have been inspected 
and passed. A bridge leads across the 
stockade to the feeding station, where 
these unfortunates get a hunk of black- 
bread and something called ‘soup.’ 


“An old man was being led across 
that bridge by a girl, apparently his 
daughter. Bent with age, and shamb- 
ling in gait, there was something about 
that unkempt, hoary head that conveyed 
the impression that once, in those hap- 
py days before 1914, that old man had 
been ‘somebody’—a merchant, or a 
rabbi, perhaps. Now—he was going 
across that bridge for a hunk of black- 
bread, for a bowl of ‘something called 
soup’—and all he wore to cover his 
nakedness was an overcoat. Nothing 
else, except some straw wrapped about 
his feet. 

“When we talk of caring for orphans 
in Europe, we don’t mean by this that 
we are taking care of the particular 
child alone. It means, in a very large 
number of cases, that by the money we 
are giving for that orphan we are mak- 
ing it possible not only for it, but for 
its widowed mother to live better than 
they could without our help. 

“This was one of those cases. We 
found this orphan and her mother in 
fair comfort—that is, they lived de- 
cently in one room. But from the ad- 
joining room came three other widows, 
who were not yet receiving support. 
Three families—fourteen persons in all 
--in one room. I hate to think of this 
picture—I hate to think of the sort of 
life they have to live—if you can call 
that living,” Dr. Frankel ejaculated. 

“And that brings me to what I con- 
sider the most important, the most 
pressing of all problems still confront- 
ing us in our efforts to aid our people 
in Europe,” went on this great social 
expert. 

“It is the problem of the orphans. I 
don’t know how many orphans there are 
in the Ukraine. We were under the 
impression that there were 300,000 
there. But Morris Wolf and Dr. Milton 
Rosenau, who went there as members 
of the Commission fear the number 
may be nearer 600,000. 

“But That Isn’t All—”’ 


“But that isn’t all of the Russian 
story,” Dr. Frankel remarked. “You 
can get some slight idea of it when you 
recall that on August 1, 1,000,000 chil- 
dren and 800,000 adults were being fed 
in the kitchens operated jointly by the 
Joint Distribution Committee and the 
American Relief Administration. They 
would have died otherwise.” 





IMPORTANT DECISION 





Case of United Order of Foresters vs. 
Andrew Miller; Points 
Established 





An opinion rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin in the case of the 
United Order of Foresters vs. Andrew 
Miller will undoubtedly start and estab- 
lish a new line of court decisions in 
respect to the operation of fraternal 
benefit socieiies. The decision, accord- 
ing to the “Fraternal Monitor” estap- 
lishes these points: 

Legality of old-age benefit, denying 
that it is endowment insurance. 

Presumption of disability at age 170. 

Validity of a society’s promise to pay 
benefits, if on adequate rates. 

Promise to pay benefits can be res- 
cinded and abrogated and repudiated if 
insufficient provision for funds to meet 
payment is made. 

Cannot sepurate the membership into 
classes. 

Cannot rerate as of entry ages, but 
must rerate as of attained ages, though 
the rates are prohibitory. 

Can segregate the excess of contribu- 
tions over the current insurance cost. 

Member can have transferred with 
his share of such segregated excess, 
and accretions thereon, from one to 
another class, or from a lower to higher 
rate certificate. 
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Calls War Risk 
Insurance Unjust 


J. W. SHERA’S CHICAGO PAPER 





Illinois Manager of Guarantee Fund 
Life Association Wants Permanent 
Annually Renewable Term 





“The Injustice of War Risk Insurance” 
was the title of a paper read before a 
convention in Chicago this month by 
John W. Shera, of Chicago, Illinois man- 
ager of the Guarantee Fund Life As- 


sociation of Omaha. Mr. Shera said in 


part: 

Please do not assume from the title 
of this paper that the author feels the 
War Risk Insurance Legislation is un- 
just. On the contrary he knows that it 
is the expression of a grateful people 
for a service cheerfully rendered and 
that the spirit that prompted it con- 
tained no selfishness. The writer holds 
$10,000 of War Risk Insurance and he 
prizes it more highly than any other 
policy. ' 

But the unselfish purpose of the legis- 
lation has not prevented discrimination 
and injustices. It is with these this 
paper deals and its dealing should not 
deprecate the grand accomplishment 
already achieved. It is hoped it will 
rather inspire those vitally interested, 
the former soldiers and their beneficiar- 
ies, to an insistence on the corrections 
of the discriminations discussed, in or- 
der that the plan may be of greater 
benefit to many of us. 

All realize and admit the government 
is not in the insurance business for 
profit. It should not rule out as one 
of the permanent forms of policies the 
best type of all, the Annually Renew- 

able Term, which we are privileged un- 
der the present law to renew for but 
five years. It is the very best type 
of permanent insurance for many men. 
Many commercial companies furnish it 
in the identical form we have it and 
as permanent insurance. They seek to 
discredit it at all times because it is 
not highly profitable to the company. 
However, ft is a scientifically correct 
and equitable policy. 

It is not advised that other forms be 
discontinued, but merely that this form 
be left available continuously through- 
out life. To show that it is worth while 
and highly desirable assume that you 
are a young business man, that you 
need money and can use it to 6% ad- 
vantage. Refer to Table I and place 
yourself in the position of “Mr. Endow- 
ment” who has converted his Term In- 
surance at age thirty to a Twenty-Year 
Endowment Policy. He will pay eacn 
year for twenty years $396.90. (It is 
shown in Column C. Letters will refer 
to columns.) If “Mr. Term” is allowed 
to keep his present policy and is al- 
lowed the same settlement and dividend 
privileges as “Mr. Endowment,” he will 
pay each year the amount in (D). It 
is $81.40 the first year and $126.60 the 
twentieth year. “Mr. Term” will save 
in the first year $315.50 (E) and in the 
twentieth year will save $270.30 (BE). 

Money should be worth 6% in any 
business. Of course, the government 
cannot give that. Its rate is 344%. But 
let “Mr. Term” use the $315.50 saved 
the first year to a 6% advantage anda 
his interest will be $18.93 (G). Add 
that to the $315.50 and he will have 
saved at the end of the first year 
$334.48 (H). That is more than “Mr. 
Endowment’s” cash value of $327.40 (I). 
If both should die then “Mrs. Term” 
would receive both insurance and sav- 
ings and would have $334.43 more than 
“Mrs. Endowment.” 

When they pay the second premium, 
“Mr. Term” will save $314.70 (E). Add 
that to the $334.43 (H) saved at the 
end of the first year and “Mr. Term” 
has $649.13 (F). Interest on that 


amount for a year is $38.95 (G). Add 
that to the $649.13 (F) and “Mr. Term” 
will have saved at the end of the sec- 
That is the 


ond year $688.08 (H). 


amount “Mrs. Term” gains if both men 
die at the end of the second year. 
Should both want to quit there, “Mr. 
Endowment” can cash his policy for 
$668.40 (I), while “Mr. Term” can have 
$688.08 (H) without destroying his in- 
surance. 

Follow Columns (H) and (I) down 
the years and note that “Mr. Term” 
(H) can always have more money than 
“Mr. Endowment,” and consider also 
that should both die at the end of any 
year “Mrs. Term” has the amount in 
Column (H) to add to her $10,000 in- 
surance. She gains just that amount 
on account of her husband’s thrift and 
judgment. 

That is not the saddest part for “Mr. 
and Mrs. Endowment.” Our insurance 
contains a wonderful provision that in 
case of our disability for any cause at 
any time throughout life, it will allow 
us to quit paying premiums and will 
give us $57.50 every month so long 
as we live. That excellent provisiou 
costs us nothing. Other companies give 
disability benefits for additional pre- 
miums, but none will continue it after 
age sixty-five and very few after age 
sixty. Ours is through life. It cannot 
be duplicated. It is really a pension 
for our infirmity. But “Mr. Endowment” 
has forfeited that pension when he is 
age fifty. He has received his $10,000 
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of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 






Has shown steady and consistent growth. 






Is progressive in every detail which is for the benefit of its policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. 






A Home Office organization trained to render efficient service to policy- 
holders and field force. 






An agency organization that is capable, and loyal, happy in the knowl- 
edge = the protection and service furnished by its activities are 
unexcelled. 






B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


















“It ain’t the individual, nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul,” 








deposit. 


Such progress gives two in one satisfaction— 
satisfaction to policy-holders—satisfaction to agents. 


You SERVE the Public 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


TEAMWORK is the spirit of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company. Each _ individual agent 
knows that the Company is back of him, ready to 
encourage and urge him onward in his work. 


Indications of Company progress during the past 
year are the establishment of a Service Bureau—the 
adoption of new policy contracts—increased cash 
values—and an increase in the interest rate to 5 per 
cent on policy proceeds and on dividends left on 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by ene of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 





to develop and hold their business. 


Incorporated 185: 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass, 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company hag always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 














A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 











ROMOU  cosiccccccccncs 
Policies in Force ... 


Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Misso 


W. jJ. WILLIAMS, President 








More Than 12/4 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1911 Jan. 1, 1916 Jan. 1, 1922 
$5,614,764 $10,279,663 $28,295,931 
371, 613,615 1,294, 
$49,245,028 $89,596,833 $265,197,626 





Insurance im FOrce.....sscceesseecseeeeceers 
Attractive opportunities open to co in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Organized February 23, 1888 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















and the government is through with 
him. ‘Mr. Term” has already saved 
$11,845.67 (H) and still has his insur- 
ance with that valuable pension clause 
attached. “Mr. Endowment” has mere- 
ly “Sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage.” 

While the endowment form is the 
worst of all, the same general char- 
acteristics are true of the other policies 
now offered. A study of Table II shows 


a minus sign and is subtracted from 
the savings at the end of each former 
year, * + * 

One other very pertinent reason de- 
mands the continuation of the low 
priced insurance. Many of our number 
do not have large earning power, mak- 
ing it impossible for them to pay even 
so low a rate as $173.60, the Ordinary 
Life rate for $10,000 at age thirty. 
Those same laboring men have families 


that as compared with Annually Renew- 


TABLE I. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF GOVERNMENT ANNUALLY 
RENEWABLE TERM AND TWENTY YEAR 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
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30/$396 .90 |$ 81.40)$ 315 50/$ 315.50/$ 18.93/$ 334.43) $ 327.40 
31} 396.90 82 20) 314.70} 649.13] 38.95] 688.08} 668.40 
32] 396.90 83.20) 313.70) 1001.78} 60.11} 1061.89] 1023.50 
33] 396.90 84.20) 312.70) 1374.59) 82 48) 1457.07] 1393.20 
34] 396.90 85.30) 311.60) 1768.67; 106.12) 1874.79] 1778.30 
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6} 35} 396.90 86.40} 310.50) 2185 29) 131.12) 2316.41} 2179 50 
7| 36) “96.90 87.80} 309.10) 2625.51) 157.53) 2783 04) 2597 40 
8} 37} 396.90 89.20) 307.70) 3090.74) 185.44] 3276 18} 3032.90 
9} 38} 396.90 90.90} 306.00) 3582.18) 214.93) 3797 11} 3486.70 
10) 39} 396.90 92.60} 304.30) 4101.41} 246:08) 4347.49] 3959.80 


11} 40} 396.90 94.60) 302.30) 4649.79) 278.99} 4928 78} 4452 90 
12) 41) 396.90 96.70) 300.20) 5228.98) 313.74] 5542 72) 4967.40 
13] 42] 396.90 99.10) 297.80) 5840.52) 350.43) 6190 95} 5504.10 
14) 43) 396.90) 101.60) 295.30) 6486.25; 389 18] 6875.43] 6064.20 
15] 44) 396.90! 104.60) 292.30) 7167.73) 430.06] 7597.79] 6649.10 


16} 45) 396.90} 107 90) 289.00; 7886.79} 473.21) 8360 00} 7260 20 
17} 46) 396.90} 111.70) 285.20) 8645.20) 518.71) 9163 91) 7898 90 
18} 47) 396.90} 115.90} 281.00} 9444.91; 566.69]10011 60} 8567 10 
19} 48} 396.90} 120.90) 276.00/10287.60; 617.26/10904 86} 9266.70 
20) 49} 396.90) 126.60) 270.30)11175.16) 670 51)11845 67} 10000.00 





























whose protection in the next twenty 


able Term, the Twenty-Payment Life 
causes a loss for death at the twentieth 
year of $6,043.55, and at the fortieth 
year of $9,891.26 (H). While the Twen- 
ty Pay Life policyholder still has his 
pension in advanced age, he has paid 
too much for his insurance. Please 
note that both pay the same amount 
each year, or that the term premium 
in the twenty-first year and thereafter 
is taken from savings and not paid out 
of pocket. The premium is shown with 


years is imperative to the general wel- 
fare of society. The full $10,000 term 
insurance could be carried over that 
period for a cost of from $82.00 to 
$125.00. That possibility would save 


many families from suffering, and in 
itself is sufficient reason continuing the 
policy as a permanent form. 

All of the forms are legitimate for 
the man who desires them. The An- 
nually Renewable Term is by far the 
most desirable for the thrifty business 


man. We all hope to be successful in 
business. We should have the oppor- 
tunity to make our own choice. Con- 
gress should amend the War Risk In- 
surance Act, making our present Annu- 
ally Renewable Term one of the per- 
manent forms available. If every man 
who has it and who would like to keep 
it would protest to his Senator and 
Representatives, and if every organiza- 
tion of soldiers would be insistent in 
its demand that the law be changed, 
this best of all forms of life insurance 
policy would not be denied to the ex; 
service men who suffered to defend 
their country. 





E. P. BERNARD DEAD 

At the age of eighty-one, Ernest 
Pierre Bernard, an auditor of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society for the 
last thirty years, died last week at his 
home in Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. Bernard 
underwent an operation at the Eliza- 
beth General Hospital four months 
ago for an intestinal trouble. He was 
born in Wheatsheaf, N. J. He cele- 
brated his fifty-sixth wedding anniver- 
sary recently. He leaves his wife, two 
daughters and a son. 





A LIVE AGENCY 

Dempsey & Higbie, of Morristown, 
N. J., use on their checks as well as 
on their stationery the words “realtors 
and insurance specialists.” This is an 
active agency which believes in being 
in on things as it is a member of the 
Board of Realtors of Morris County, the 
Real Estate League of New Jersey and 
the Morristown Chamber of Commercy. 





The Guardian Life has appointed Roy 
H. Stafford manager for Kansas City 
and Western Missouri. 


CAN F. C. TYNDALL COLLECT? 





Is Permanently Disabled But Attempt 
at Suicide May Bar Recovery 
Under Policies 





Whether or not Francis C. I. Tyndall, 
former insurance manager for Pollard 
and Bagby, Richmond, Va., who is ua- 
derstood to be totally disabled as a 
result of shooting himself through the 
head with a pistol October 4 with intent 
to commit suicide, is entitled to dis- 
ability benefits from life policies which 
he carried, is the rather novel question 
that has arisen. It has developed that 
he carried considerable insurance on 
his life. Speciai interest is evinced in 
two policies taken out in a Virginia 
company which contain clauses pro- 
viding that such benefits will be pay- 
able only when the circumstances re- 
sulting in disability are beyond the 
control of the insured, 

One of these policies was for $3,500 
and the other for $5,000. Both were 
taken out less than a year prior to 
the time Mr. Tyndall shot himself. This 
has occasioned speculation as_ to 
whether the one-year suicide clause 
which the policies carry would bar col- 
lection of the insurance were the pistol 
bullet wound to prove fatal at any 
time in the future. The $3,500 policy, 
said to have been the first of the two 
issued, was taken out November 25, 1921. 
The fact that another premium pay- 
ment is now due may cause the dis- 
ability issue to be raised at an early 
date. So far, it is stated, no claim has 
been made on the company. 





Hit the bull’s eye and save explana- 
tions, says G. H. McClelland, of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, Worcester. 











Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) : 

Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 

by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 

When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 




















Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Suggestions ness affairs is limited thing happened to you that little 


and whose every interest 
is devoted to the proper care of the 
children, what better Christmas pres- 
ent can be selected than a life insurance 
policy covering the income which her 
husband provides? 


2. To the young chap just home from 
college on his holiday vacation ready 
to start in the business world next June, 
what better Christmas present can be 
selected than a life insurance policy, 
the first two or three premiums of 
which are to be paid by the father? 


3. To the youngster who seventeen 
or eighteen years from now will require 
a certain sum of money for his college 
education, what better Christmas pres- 
ent can be selected than a life insur- 


ance policy on the father’s life?—‘Phoe- 
nix Mutual Field.” 

. te * 

This agent described 


Selling A him as a “hard-boiled 

“Hard Boiled egg’’—perhaps you un- 

Egg” derstand what he meant. 

It seems that this pros- 

pect did not want any life insurance, 

did not believe in it, and, “anyhow, I 

don’t intend to make myself life insur- 

ance poor.” This is what the agen. 
said to him: 

Do you ever hear of anybody being 
savings bank poor? Of course you do 
not! A man who has money in a sav- 
ings bank is savings bank rich, if he 
has enough. It's money, available 
money, that he can lay his fingers on 
at any time. Life insurance is a good 
deal like a savings bank account, only 
it is better. You have a wife and fam- 
ily, and you have not a blessed cent 
of life insurance to take care of them 
if you should die, because you don’t 
believe in it and because you don’t want 
to be life insurance poor. Now, you 
tell me that you love your family, but 
love is willing to sacrifice. You are not 
willing to sacrifice—you don’t intend to 
be “life insurance poor.” All right. 
But don’t you think it’s a bit curious 
that millions and millions of men in 
this country believe in being life insur- 
ance rich, and believe as well in doing 
a little sacrificing for those they say 
they love? 

When you take a policy of life insur- 
ance you at once start out to build up 
a savings accumulation, available al- 
most as easily as money in a savings 
bank. You begin to build a cash fund, 
which grows steadily from year to year 
as long as the policy is in force—money, 
available money, not an annual spend- 
ing of something that never comes back 

but money, gold money if you want it. 
On top of that, and in addition to it, you 
get something that the savings bank ac- 
count can’t give. You pay one or two de- 
posits into a savings bank account and 
that is all you can get out, with a little 
interest added, and, if you die then, 
all your wife will get out—not enough 
to pay for your epitaph, and probably 
not enough to pay for your coffin. You 
take a life insurance policy, and after 
you have made one single payment the 
full face of the policy will go to your 
wife if anything happens to you—evi- 
dence that you did love her—and she 
won't need to be dependent on her 
brothers-in-law, or on friends and neigh- 
bors, or on a public institution. But 
if you should live on and on, as you 
evidently intend to do, then your money 
would come back to you after a time, 
all and more than you had paid in. Ana 
all the time, instead of being life in- 
surance poor, you would be growing 
life insurance rich!—just as innumer- 


daughter of yours would be able to 
say, “My daddy loved me!” 

He did not like this talk, and snorted 
a few times during its progress, but at 
the end he growled, “Well, | suppose I 
have got to some time and I might as 
well do it now.” And he did. He took 
a monthly income policy for $150, and 
his mouth watered when the increasing 
monthly disability income was _ de- 
scribed to him and the double indemnity 
provision.—*Points.” 

a 2 * 


Often the question is asked 
The New by a new agent starting out 

Agent’s to sell life insurance, says 
Problems Samuel Polk, general agent 

of the Pacific Mutual Life: 

“Whom shall I see first? Who should 
buy life insurance? Where do you find 
prospects?” 

The answer to the query is so easy 
that it seems almost shameful waste to 
take time to give the answer. The an- 
swer might be included in one short 
sentence: Talk to the first healthy 
looking man you meet, for every person 
should have life insurance, and every 
individual is a prospect. 

The above paragraph may cover the 
point fully, but it is not wisdom to dis- 
miss a question that is of so much im- 
portance to men and women in the life 
insurance business so briefly. It is a 
big question with us and also means 
much to humanity in general, to the 
world at large. Let each question be 
discussed separately. 

A new agent entering the field as a 
salesman or solicitor will feel more con- 
fidence in himself if he makes, his first 
approach for 4 sale in the realm of his 
acquaintances. Let him make up a list 
of men with families, where he is in a 
measure familiar with their responsi- 
bilities. For the new agent there is a 














distinct advantage to be derived if he 
can expend his maiden efforts on per- 
sons to whom he is known. His knowl- 
edge of the prospect’s environment and 
needs help the agent to make a more 
torceful presentation of his proposition 
and many times enables him to outline 
a definite insurance program that will 
prove attractive and excite interest. A 
new baby may have come into the fam- 
ily and must be taken into account in 
considering the future of the household. 
A son or daughter may be graduating 
from high school and the next step in 
the educational course is a term in col- 
lege or some finishing school. Life in- 
surance must be provided to insure the 
completion of this program. Often 
there are cases of an invalid or crippled 
child, for which especial provision must 
be made. This need should be provided 
for by a monthly income, continuing 
tor the life of such child. Among other 
needs is the appealing necessity for the 
protection of the wife, and provision for 
both husband and wife in old age, which 
is certain to come where death does not 
intervene. 


By the time the agent has exhausted 
his acquaintances he has had enough 
experience to make him bold enough to 
go out on what is called “cold canvass” 
and take care of himself in any situa- 
tion that may arise. 

“Who should buy life insurance?” All 
persons of insurable age and condition. 
This applies to women as well as men. 
Women are taking such a prominent 
part in the world’s affairs today that 
their lives have an economic as well as 








sumed to be permanent. 








New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a fuil annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
- creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to produ¢ing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 


S| 


Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 








- 609,415,082 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 








a sentimental value. “The hand that 
rocks the cradle” has still other duties 
to perform. We have had lady mem: 
bers in the lower house of Congress for 
several years. Just a few days ago the 
Governor of Georgia appointed a wo- 
man to a seat in the United States Sen- 
ate to fill an unexpired term. Women 
are becoming active in law, medicine 
and merchandising, as well as in music 
and art. In school teaching they have 
long held a high place. 

The definite percentage of employed 
or producing women to the productive 
male population is unknown to the 
writer, but it is large and is growing 
larger as the years pass. 

Every productive life which measures 
up to the life insurance standards be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and sixty-five 
is a prospect for the alert agent. This 
gives a wide field for work. A great 
number carry no insurance whatever, 
and many who are insured do not have 
adequate coverage. 


* *« * 
When you deliver 
Strike a policy the new 


While.Prospect policyholder is usual- 
Is Hot ly still warm with 
the enthusiasm which 
caused him to sign the application, ana 
he is therefore a most likely prospect 
for additional insurance. The policy you 
have brought him covers one need. Go 
after him for additional insurance to 
cover another need. If ‘he cannot or 
will not take it now, he is at least in 
the frame of mind to give you a prom- 
ise of a definite time when he will 
increase.——‘‘Points.” 





LIFE COUNSEL 





To Meet in New York December 5-6; 
Dinner at Waldorf-Astoria 
December 6 





The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel will be 
held in the City of New York on De- 
cember 5-6. The first session will con- 
vene at two o'clock in the afternoon of 
Tuesday, December 5, at the rooms of 
the Association of the Bar, No. 42 West 
44th street. Papers will be read by the 
following members: 

William W. Deacon; attorney, Penn 
Mutual. 


Andrew F. Gates, attorney, Travelers. 

James Lee Loomis, vice-presidem, 
Connecticut Mutual. 

R. C. Neuendorffer, secretary, Guar- 
dian . 

Harry W. Reynolds, attorney, Aetna 
Life. 

L. L. Bomberger, general counsel, 
Northern States. 

R. B. Alberson, 
Bankers’ Life. 

The annual dinner will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria at 7:30 o’clock on the 
evening of December 6. 

Through the courtesy of James H. 
McIntosh, the Harvard Club will extend 
the courtesies of its home, which is 
directly across the street from the Bar 
Association, to our members during the 
luncheon period on both days of our 
meeting. A table d’hote luncheon will 
be served at two dollars per person. 


associate counsel, 
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Written Proposal 
Views of B. Z. Nelson 


HOW A BOSTON AGENT WORKS 








Sample of Massachusetts Mutual Man’s 
Brief; Care in Dressing Up 
Proposition 





Written proposals are growing in 
popularity and The Eastern Underwriter 
gives space herewith to the views on 
the subject of Bernard Z. Nelson, of 
the Boston agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, which he contributed to 
“The Radiator,” published by the Home 
Office of that company: 


“The first three months that I spent 
in the field gave me some real oppor- 
tunities to observe the various methods 
employed by other agents and to out 
line a systematic plan for myself. Tais 
plan I have stuck to religiously for the 
past year and a half, and I feel conn- 
dent that it has been responsible for a 
large part of the business that I have 
been able to place upon the books. 

“It seemed an excellent idea to put 
what T had to say in written form and 
then to present this proposal to my 
prospect. I never do this on a ‘cold 
canvass,’ but restrict it to cases where 
it has been possible to secure data 
about the prospect’s present insurance, 
approximate income, family, etc. 


“Almost any man will be impressed 
with a proposition that bears his name. 
and in the majority of cases he will 
find time not only to read it but to dis- 
cuss it with the agent then and there. 
After reading it very few men will say, 
‘No’ in such a manner as to make 
further solicitation inadvisable. The 
others will either offer excuses or dis- 
cuss it with the purpose of securing 
information. 


When Excuses Are Offered 

“If a man offers excuses, he very 
often shows some real need for insur- 
ance, which will strengthen the case 
immediately. 

“The prospect who will discuss the 
proposal is impressed because of the 
agent’s business-like methods, and he 
has been given food for thought. In 
any event a prospect who has been 
handed a brief does not have an op 
portunity to say, ‘No,’ offhand. 

“I try to dress up my proposal so 
that it will strike the prospect’s eye 
just right, and I try to make it definite 
and to the point in order not to con- 
fuse him. I submit briefs on cases 
of all sizes, but rarely write one for 
less than $2,000. If the prospect cannot 
stand more than $1.000, that point is 
decided during the after discussion, but 
I refuse to suggest it to his mind. 

“In most cases my brief is submitted 
on the second interview. In a few 
instances I have shown a prospect a 
brief for someone else, but usually I go 
back to my office and draw up an illus- 
tration which fits the case in hand, both 
as to age and amount. 

“I find that the change of age pre- 
sents a real opportunity to put the 
proposition in a concrete form, and I 
endeavor to use this source to real ad- 
vantage. Sometimes it is necessary ty 
leave the brief for further considera- 
tion, and then T make it a point to 
summarize for him by letter the points 


. of advantage. and close this letter bv 


telling the prospect that I shall call 
unon him again in a day or two. This 
gives him time in: which to appreciate 
and realize the benefits of the plan, and 
allows the agent another opportunity 
in which to close the case. 


The Proposal 

“Upon greeting my future policyhold- 
ers. I usually say, ‘I have prepared a 
proposal to which T have given careful 
consideration. Will you please read it?’ 
I do not speak again until the prospect 
has finished reading it and addresses 
me. Usually he has a question or two, 
and this gives me an opening for my 
sales talk. I have timed the reading 


on several occasions and find that most 
men take from a minute to a minute 
and a half. This is, of course, not tou 
long, and the prospect has had his at- 
tention focused upon certain important 
facts relative to a life insurance con- 


tract. Here is a sample of the brief 
used. 


Proposal for Insurance on the Life of 
Mr. John Doe 
Amount $10,000 
Plan—20 Payment 
Life Endowment 


Age 30 
Rate per $1,000 
$39.11 (Waiver & 


at 65 Annuity to 65) 
Annual Deposit .. $391.10 
" Dividend, 
First, 49.90 


This makes net 


cost Ist year .. $341.20 


“The above plan is particularly desir- 
able because it not only provides pro- 
tection for your family against your 
death but it also establishes a fund 
becoming payable to you late in life 
when it is certain to be appreciated. 
The wise investor is interested in build- 
ing up for the future an estate which 
will replace decreased energy and earn- 
ing power, rather than having all his 
enjoyments now. Insurance is your one 
investment which will not depreciate 
in value. Whatever shrinkage in value 
there may be in other investments, 
your insurance is guaranteed to be se- 
cure. 

“The Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Springfield, Mass., 
issues this contract. 

The Company 


Has been in business over seventy 
years. 

Has over one hundred million dollars 
of assets. 

Is a purely Mutual Company—no 
stock, no stockholders. 

Every penny of the Company’s as- 
sets, dividends, and surplus belongs 
to the policyholders. 


Summary 

1. Premature Death—$10,000 in Cash or 
Income. 

2. Total Disability—$100 per month In- 
come. 

3. Financial Stress—Cash or Loan 
Value. 

4. Dependent Old Age—$10,000 Cash or 
Income. 


“I have changed a few details in this 
brief time after time and shall do so 
whenever a new idea or helpful sug- 
gestion is presented, but today it is 
essentially the one I started with 
eighteen months ago. 

“I know this system has helped me, 
and I recommend it to other young 
agents in the field. It most certainly 
will make a prospect take through his 
eyes what he misses through his ears. 
It also, as stated above, pleases a man 
to have a business-like legal-looking 
document with his name at the top, and 
most men will give it consideration. 

“Finally, a systematic plan will enable 
the salesman to secure more _ inter- 
views; systematized interviews will en- 
able him to write a larger percentage 
of his interviews; and definite proposals 
will enable him to write larger cases.” 





BRISBANE RIGHT THIS TIME 

The Eastern Underwriter does not 
always agree with Arthur Brisbane, tnu 
prolific editorial writer of the Hearst 
papers, but it does agree when he says: 

Ahead of you is old age, waiting. 

There is the old age, dignified, inde- 
pendent, happy—the best time in life, 
when foolish fires have died out, re- 
gretted follies are almost forgotten, no 
more harm or falsehood need be feared, 
and the mind, mature, studies life and 
other worlds quietly and hopefully. 

There is the old age toward which so 
many are drifting—the old age of pov- 
erty, sorrow, humiliation and depend- 
ence. 

Nothing is more dreadful than to be 


old, dependent upon others, and not 
wanted. 















Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to cohen - es 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


MMI 85a nb 505 dan cs Su sad nad edancdedcddacddnenadeeadedacadantesas casita 23,348 
SE edi calalinsicdteumextioetesetdi cee ee im ane 
CODER EDOM - RUNBTGNE dsc sy csiccnacsdasccetccceusasadadas<eseecdsacastetacciste Tia 
RIGUSMMCO | 190 ONC riaics ccc acnnee nica. cca saskeeasdcadeniadacccscadcesacaciens 714; 
Payments to ey oe We ceKduGhednnedcachdasdddeancdscechueceaceeecaadeten true 
Total Payments to Policyholderg since Organization........................ $27,720,708.43 























LIFE INSURANCE 


age) 
COVER | 
THE 


UNFORESEEN 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 


CONTINGENCIES 








President 
Sigourney Mellor The ¢ind Annus! Report chowe: 
and Company ye aentcerdiiesensclteene 


ir beneficiari { D 
NEW YORK Claims, Eadewernnte, Dividends, 
21 East 40th Street Ete. 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 
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required to maintain the reserve) 








Actual mortality experience $3.44 
of the amount expected. 

Insurance In Force.......ssseeee. $223,116,007 

Admitted Assets 43,222,328 











~ For ayency apply to 


ILLINOIS LIFEINSURANCE CE GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 


256 Broadway New York 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


GREATEST 
PLLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 























PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 

JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 

Vice-President Manager of Agencies 
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CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 

~ as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT EB, AWDE, Supt. ef Agencies 








George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Opportunity for definite territory 
in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 











next birthday. 


and are up-to-date in every resp 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 








INDEPENDENCE SQUAR 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA _ 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to @ years 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


ect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 








P. J, CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Co-operative Insurance Advertising 


A strong tide of opinion has set in 
among some of our life insurance com- 
panies in favor of a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign. This is interesting, 
for our people need enlightenment, and 
if some new advertising project will 
awaken interest and stimulate apprecia- 
tion, it will richly pay the companies to 
formulate and carry out such a scheme. 

Heretofore most of the advertise- 
ments published by individual compan- 
ies, or by groups of companies, have 
produced very meager results. It can- 
not be said that such advertising has 
had no value, but it is my belief that 
the money thus spent has done far less 
than would have been the case 
if it had been used in other ways. This 
is because life insurance is not sold by 
means of advertising as ordinary com- 
modities are sold, but by the personal 
solicitation of the agents of the in- 
furance companies. This truth is illus- 
trated by the fact that none of the 
companies that have dispensed ‘with 
agents, and have depended on advertis- 
ing alone, have ever had much success. 
The Old Equitable of London, for ex- 
ample, has never employed agents. Be 
fore long it will have been in existence 
for more than two centuries. It has 
been conducted with judgment and care. 
It offers life insurance to the public on 


the most favorable terms. It is one of 
the most conspicuous monuments to the 
stability of the life insurance principle. 
But the services it has rendered to the 
public have been limited and circum. 
scribed; for it issues only a few hun- 
dred policies a year, its business for an 
entire year being less than some of our 
American companies have transacted in 
a single day. 


vood 


Let me say in passing that I am here 
recording my individual opinions, and 
not attempting to outline the policies 


By William Alexander 


of the company with which I happen to 
be identified. 

In asserting that ordinary advertising 
has been of little benefit to our life in- 
surance companies, two exceptions 
must be noted. 

The little advertisements inserted by 
agents (usually at their own expense) 
in their local papers have always paid, 
and the advertising done by the various 
companies in the leading insurance 
journals has been appropriate and ad- 
vantageous in many ways. These jour- 
nals are the connecting link between 
the companies and the people, and rep- 
resent that branch of the public press 
that deals with the great institution of 
life insurance. They find agents for the 
companies, and by publishing articles 
on insurance salesmanship by the most 
competent writers, they aid in educat- 
ing these agents. 

There is another exception—or ap- 
parent exception—that might seem at 
first blush to shatter my theory; but it 
is really an endorsement of my conten- 
tion. |! refer to the co-operative adver- 
tising campaign now in progress in Can- 
ada under the able direction of Mr. 
Castle Graham, secretary of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. 
This advertising has cost a large sum, 
and the money could have been used in 
other ways to advantage; but the com- 
panies are satisfied that it has been 
profitable, and are in consequence con- 
tinuing it. And why has it succeeded? 
Kor two reasons. First, because all the 
worth while Canadian companies are 
represented, and, second, because the 
advertisements have been novel, arrest- 
ing, and appropriate. All this is in har- 
mony with the great campaign which I 
hope the companies of the United States 
will carry forward some day, in accord- 
ance with a plan which I shall describe 
presently. But first I must do a little 
more explaining. 


Futile Devices 


Advertising agents have devised in- 
numerable advertising schemes _ for 
stimulating the insurance business, but 
these schemes have had little value for 
two reasons: 

1. Apparently these advertising men 





have not been students of life insur- 
ance. They seem ignorant about the 
manner in which cur business is con- 
ducted, and fail to note that the con- 
tract made by a company with an agent 
does not provide for charging against 
him any share of the cost of the adver- 
tising done by the corporation. 

2. They assume that if advertising of 
a certain kind will sell commodities, 
advertising of the same kind will sell 
life insurance. This impression is alto- 
gether erroneous. 

The company with which I am iden- 
tified has during half a century spent a 
great deal of money in advertising ex- 
periments. We have employed outside 
advertising agents and popular writers. 
'We have experts on advertising on our 
office staff. We have advertised in the 
newspapers and in the magazines. We 
have advertised our own company. We 
have joined other companies in general 


advertising schemes. And the result 
has always been disappointing. 

Why is this? 

The answer is not far to seek. ‘You 


can take a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him drink.” The average man 
does not want to spend his money for 
life insurance, and instead of reading 
insurance advertisements, he turns 
from them. He knows that he ought 
to carry insurance, but he knows also 
that if he does he must exercise self- 
denial, and so he tries not to think 
about insurance, or at least refuses to 
give the subject immediate considera- 
tion. 
Duty Dodging 


The position of the advocate of life 
insurance is less like that of a man in 
some other line of business than like 
that of the preacher of former days who 
tried to turn sinners to repentance, and 
who often failed because his hearers 
were reluctant to give up present enjoy- 
ment in order to escape future punish- 


ment; or who at least postponed 
thoughts about their salvation until 


after they had enjoyed a longer season 
of earthly pleasures. Now, whether we 
today regard as wise or otherwise those 
who refused to listen to those old _ re- 
ligious teachers, the parallel here sug- 


gested holds good. The average man 
knows that it is his duty to insure, but 
he is not ready to do his duty. Conse- 
quently he turns away from any adver- 
tisement, leaflet, pamphlet or book that 
deals with that subject. 

This is the chief reason why the 
advertisements of individual companies, 
or of small groups of companies, have 
usually been a waste of money. 

In recent years the companies have 
been urged to eschew technical insur- 
ance information and tell human in- 
terest stories. And the companies have 
responded. They have included many 
intensely interesting stories of that 
character in their advertisements. But 
what good do they de to those who will 
not read them? We may lament their 
indifference, and may quote scripture, 
as the old preachers undoubtedly did 


when they appealed to the sinners 
round about them. For we also can 


cry, “Eyes have they but they see not. 
They have ears but they hear not.” 

We have been getting the cart before 
the horse. If by a great campaign we 
can rouse public interest, then the peo- 
ple will be in a mood to read our human 
interest stories and to profit by them. 

Must we then abandon the idea of 
interesting and educating the public by 
means of judicious advertising? 

Yes: if it is to be done as it has been 
done in the past. No; if it can be done 
in a new way, and on a large enough 
scale. 

A Campaign of Education 

But it is my belief that the companies 
are not yet ripe for such a comprehen- 
sive plan. Hence a campaign of educa- 
tion must precede any big advertising 
campaign. For in my judgment any 
scheme short of the comprehensive plan 
roughly sketched below would be a 
sheer waste of money. 

Rough Sketch of a Great Co-operative 
Advertising Campaign in Which 
Our Life Insurance Companies 
Could Engage With Profit 
1. To make this campaign successful 
it would be necessary for practically all 
the legal reserve companies to unite in 
contributing to it, and carrying it for- 

ward. 

2. A very large fund would be needed 
to prosecute this campaign with effect. 

3. The campaign should extend over 
a long period, the companies binding 
themselves to see the campaign 
through; and agreeing, perhaps, that it 
should be continued after the expiration 
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of the period agreed upon if a majority 
of the companies should advise its con- 
tinuance. 


4. Some one competent insurance 
man should be given charge of this cam- 
paign, and have authority over a com- 
mittee, or board, formed for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the work. This 
person should be a man of ability and 
reputation, with a thorough knowledge 
of life insurance. 

5. It would be necessary for this cam- 
paign to be conducted directly by the 
companies, through the man or com- 
mittee suggested above, and with the 
co-operation of the highest advertising 
talent. 

6. All the points thus far noted relate 
simply to the scaffolding. The question 
of chief importance remains; namely, 
the character of the advertising which 
would accomplish the desired results. 
This is a question which cannot be 
answered offhand. But there are cer- 
tain obvious truths that may be noted 
at once: 

(a) Old methods and forms must be 
abandoned. ‘ 

(b) This advertising must be fresh, 
original and striking, so that the public 
will not be able to evade it. 

(c) It must not be a mere demonstra- 
tion of financial strength, or a descrip- 
tion of policy forms and premium 
charges. It must be of a comprehensive 
character indicating that the life insur- 
ance companies are great public service 
institutions that stimulate the thrift of 
individual citizens, thus strengthening 
the nation composed of those individ- 
uals. It must explain that in the vast 
majority of cases these companies 
furnish the only means of repairing the 
financial injuries that follow in the 
train of death. It must be made clear 
that a life insurance premium is not an 
expense, but a payment on account of a 
valuable asset. In short, a vivid picture 
must be painted of the value of life in- 
surance, and its many uses. 

After public attention has been ar- 
rested by such advertisements, the 
work of enlightening and educating the 
people can be taken up. They can be 
shown, for example, that in every prop- 
erly conducted company the policyhold- 
ers are the company; that they suffer 
if the company is injured, and are the 
gainers if the company prospers. They 
can be shown also that while the com- 
panies ought to be taxed to support the 
insurance departments of the various 
states, the heavy burden of taxation 
now weighing them down ought to be 
greatly reduced; for these taxes cut 
into the refunds, or return premiums 
(miscalled “dividends”) which are paid 
to policyholders. Thus the cost of their 
insurance is indirectly increased. 

I should like to co-operate in this 
movement, but I do not believe the com- 
panies will be educated up to it until 
long after my time. My suggestions, 
therefore, are altogether disinterested, 
and for the future rather than for the 
present. 

Work To Be Done 
The suggestions here given are frag- 
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mentary and vague—simply a prelimi- 
nary canter over the field. This whole 
subject must be studied exhaustively, 
and discussed earnestly, before any con- 
crete plan can be framed. As I have 
said, the companies are not as yet ripe 
for so gigantic a scheme as is here out- 
lined. And if they are ever ready to 
undertake such a scheme it will be 
necessary, before any money is pledged 
and before any machinery for carrying 
out the scheme is adopted, for the com- 
panies to decide upon the character and 
scope of the matter to be promulgated 
for the purpose of educating and stimu- 
lating the public, so that hundreds of 
thousands of our people who now 
neglect insurance will become enlight- 
ened, and will be eager to secure the 
insurance protection which they lack. 


: Conclusion 

Let me repeat that I am convinced 
that nothing that the companies can 
publish will arrest the attention of the 
public unless it is striking. and con- 
vincing, and unless it is cogent enough 
to interest them deeply after their at- 
tention has been arrested. This truth 
is illustrated by the fact that all the 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
ever done in this country has had little 
influence in stimulating the business 
of life insurance, whereas it has been 
enormously stimulated by the entrance 
of our Government into the insurance 
field during the war for the benefit of 
our soldiers, and by the influence of 
the great influenza-pneumonia epidemic 
which resulted in the payment of 
death claims by the life insurance 
companies in all the cities, towns and 
hamlets of the United States. That is 
the kind of advertising, coupled with 
the direct appeals of the agents of the 
companies, that has produced results. 

In the foregoing statement of my 
opinion I have tried to express my 
views definitely and clearly. Neverthe- 
less, I feel that I may be misunderstood 
unless I add a word or two of explana- 
tion. 
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I have said two things: (1) that I 
favor a great advertising campaign; and 
(2) that the companies are not yet ripe 
for such a campaign. It might be in- 
ferred from this that I would approve 
of some incomplete or temporary plan, 
prosecuted perhaps by a small group of 
companies. It might be argued by in- 
telligent insurance men and by adver- 
tising agents that if a great campaign 
would be useful, a little campaign would 
help to some extent by educating the 
companies and promoting the cause of 
life insurance in a general way, thus 
leading up to more important action 
later on. Now this is exactly what I 
do not believe. It is my firm conviction 
that half measures would be futile, and 
result in an absolute waste of money. 
But that is not all. I also believe that 
if any inadequate schemes should be 
attempted they would render stale and 
inefficient any big, adequate, carefully 
perfected campaign that might be in- 
augurated later on. 


Let me repeat: I believe in the plan 
I have sketched as a whole, but I am 
satisfied that anything short of that 
would not only be useless, but would be 
injurious. WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


PITTSBURGH AGENCIES LEAD 

The Harry O. Snyder agency of the 
Guardian Life ranked seventh among 
the agencies of the country for busi- 
ness produced in October. C. L. Schu- 
man of the Pittsburgh agency is among 
the top ten. The C. F. Sheedy agency 
of the Home Life of New York ranked 
second among the agencies of the coun- 
try for business produced in October. 
The Pittsburgh office has less than two 
per cent in lapse ratio for the first ten 
months of this year. 





The Western & Southern Life, of 
Cincinnati, in “Field News,’ prints 
European pictures taken by Vice-Presi- 
dent Williams. 


M. B. KEISER A GENERAL AGENT 





To Manage John Hancock in Springfield, 
Mass.; Started as Clerk in 
Pawtucket Agency 





Maynard E. Keiser has been promoted 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life from 
traveling auditor at Indianapolis to 
general agent at Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Keiser started as a clerk at an 
early age, at the Pawtucket Weekly 
Premium Agency, and later was sent 
by the company to the West as a 
cashier. His heart was set on a field 
position and he came back to Paw- 
tucket and took a debit. There he 
made a splendid record, particularly 
being adapted to the writing of Ordi- 
nary business, and it was not long be- 
fore he was promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent. Again, after a while, he 
assumed the position of traveling audi- 
tor at the Indianapolis general agency, 
from which his promotion now takes 
place. 

“Quiet and unassuming, this young 
man at the same time possesses un- 
doubted qualifications for leadership. 
Mr. Keiser’s many friends in both 
branches of the business may well be 
proud of his advancement,” the com- 
pany says in a Home Office publication. 
“To which we add our conviction that 


success will attend his efforts in his 
new field.” 


LIFE SECTION 
Prominent Philadelphia Underwriters 


Are Named to Serve on County 
Advisory Board 


Members of the Life Insurance Sec- 
tion, one of the nine sections to com- 
pose the Philadelphia County Advisory 
Board, which operates as an adjunct to 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
and the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
Sylvania and which is now being for- 
mally organized, have been named by 
J. C. Staples, president of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters. 
They are: Ex-officio, J. C. Staples, man- 
ager Pacific Mutual Life; ex-officio, 
Frank D. Buser, Fidelity Mutual Life; 
ex-officio, Clayton M. Hunsicker, Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life; John R. Fox, Metro- 
politan Life; W. R. Harper, Aetna Life; 
Arthur D. Murphy, Home Life; N. M. 
Olsen, John Hancock Mutual Life. 
Home office officials of Philadelphia 
companies will shortly name three ad- 
ditional members of the board, which 
will give the life insurance section a 
total of eleven members. The organiza- 
tion of the Philadelphia board is being 
rapidly completed under the direction 
of Insurance Commissioner Thomas B. 
Donaldson and G. R. Dette, secretary of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
Vania. 
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EXTENDING BLANKET BOND COVER 

Until recently it has not been possible 
for building and loan associations to 
secure coverage offered by the Bankers 
Blanket Bond, the issuance of which in 
the past having been entirely restricted 
to National and state banks, savings 
banks, trust companies, safe deposit 
companies, mortgage and investment 
houses, title companies and security 
companies which are organized by 
banks for the purpose of dealing in 
securities. Now they can obtain this 
desirable coverage. 

In a sales talk to representatives the 
Fidelity & Deposit discusses the blanket 
bond in a way which will be informative 
to all agents. It says: 

The Bankers’ Blanket Bond is pri- 
marily a fidelity bond, issued in blanket 
form for $25,000, or multiples thereof, 
and like any other fidelity bond, indem- 
nifies the employer against any loss 
resulting through the dishonest acts 
committed by his employes. It diverts 
from the usual individual or schedule 
form of fidelity bond, however, in that 
each employe is not covered for definite 
specific amounts. In the blanket form 
all employes are covered for the full 
penalty of the bond, the total liability, 
however, not to exceed that amount on 
account of any one loss or series of 
losses caused by the acts or omissions 
of any employe or combination of em- 
ployes or caused by the same casualty 
or event. : 


In other words, take for example a 
$109,000 band. Should each of one, two, 
or more employes. steal varying 
amounts which in the aggregate do not 
exceed $100,000 the bond would cover, 
but if they should steal amounts which 
aggregate more than the penalty of the 
bond, that penalty would be the extent 
of our liability. Of course when a loss 
is discovered and a claim is made, and 
that loss, so to speak, is out of the 
way, the bond is reinstated to cover for 
its full original amount, any losses 
which may subsequently occur. 


Where, however, a loss prior to the 
one reported has occurred, but which 
was not discovered until after notice 
of the one reported, the prior loss is 
only covered for the difference between 
the one reported and the original pen- 
alty of the bond. 


While the blanket bond is primarily a 
fidelity bond, as above stated, it has 
become popular with financial institu- 
tions because it covers, in addition, so 
Imany other hazards. An idea of the 
completeness of its coverage may best 
be obtained by a scrutiny of the insur- 


, Number 1 (F&D Form 1206). 


ing clauses that appear in the bond it- 
self, and which are as follows: 

A—tThrough any dishonest act of any 
of the employes, wherever committed, 
and whether committed directly or by 
collusion with others; 

B—Through robbery, larceny (whether 
common-law or statutory), burglary 
theft, hold-yp, misplacement or destruc- 
tion whether effected with or without 
violence, or with or without negligence 
on the part of any of the employes, 
while the property is actually within 
any of the insured’s offices covered 
hereunder, or actually within any recog- 
nized place of safe deposit within the 
United States, or is actually within the 
premises of any of the insured’s corre- 
spondent banks within the Unitea 
States, or is actually within the prem- 
ises of any transfer or registration 
agent within the United States for the 
purpose of exchange, conversion, reg- 
istration or transfer in the usual course 
of business; 

C—Through robbery, larceny (whether 
common-law or statutory), hold-up or 
theft, by any person whomsoever, while 
the property is in transit within twenry 
miles of any of the offices covered here- 
under and in the custody of any of the 
employes, or through negligence on the 
part of any of the employes having cus- 
tody of the property while in transit as 
aforesaid. 

The form of bond, covering as above 
outlined, is known as Standard Form 
You will 
note in Paragraph B of the insuring 
clause that the misplacement hazard is 
included. There is also a Standard 
Form Number 2 (F&D Form 1318) 
which covers substantially the same as 
Form Number 1 but excludes the mis- 
placement hazard. 

Obviously, the premium for Number 1 
is higher than that for Number 2. The 
premium for a $25,000 bond for an 
institution without any branch offices 
on Form Number 1, covering misplace- 
ment, is $1,250, and on Form Number 
2, excluding misplacement, $781.25. 

The bond covers all employes of 
building and savings and loan associa- 
tions and there is no increase in these 
premiums for any additions made to 
the staff until the number exceeds 25 
and even then the increased charge for 
employes in excess of 25 is not made 
until the premium-due date, or each 
anniversary of the bond year. Addi- 
tions to, or deductions from the staff 
during the year are not subject to pre- 
mium adjustments during the year. Of 
course, we expect to secure applica- 
tions from each employe even though 
no premium adjustments are made for 
new employes who may be covered un- 
der the bond during the year. Use our 
Form F648 for this purpose. * * * 

For a long time, agents everywhere 
have been looking forward to permis- 
sion to write bankers’ blanket bonds for 
building and savings and loan associa- 
tions and have repeatedly in the past 
tried to induce us to write them. Fail- 
ing in that, they aggressively enlisted 
F. & D. aid to have building and 
savings and loan associations placed on 
the eligible list for the standard forms 
of bankers’ bonds. 

This has finally been accomplished 
and a wide field has been opened up 
for the further development and culti- 
vation of Bankers’ Bond lines. 





RACE FOR SUPREMACY 





F. & D. Metropolitan Office Expects to 
Beat Pacific Coast District 
in December 





The metropolitan district production 
forces of the Fidelity & Deposit are 
racing neck and neck with the Pacific 
Coast district, comprising eleven states, 
for supremacy on the company’s list. 

The metropolitan office, under Vin- 
cent Cullen, and the Pacific Coast office, 
under Guy L. Stevic, have forged ahead 
of all other units. Their records have 
so nearly duplicated each other that 
Mr. Cullen has challenged his rivals to 
race for a decision this month. 


W. G. Curtis Returns 
To William Street 


WITH STANDARD’S BOND DEP’T 


Fastern Field Representative; Was 
With Aetna Life in Albany And 
Columbus 
After an absence of ten years, W. G. 
Curtis, well known surety and casualty 
manager and underwriter, who for 
years was located at 84 William 
street with the Empire State Surety Co., 
has again located on William street, 





W.. G. 


CURTIS 


having joined the forces of the Stand- 
ard Accident’s bond department in the 
capacity of Eastern field representa- 
tive. 

Mr. Curtis was for seven years man- 
ager of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company’s Albany branch surety office 
and also established and operated that 
company’s state contract service bu- 
reau, furnishing state-wide service to 
all Aetna agents and clients, including 
New York City. 


About a year and a half ago Mr. Cur- 
tis went to Columbus, Ohio, and _ re- 
organized the Aetna office in that city, 
returning here this month to take up 
his new duties with the Standard. His 
extensive acquaintance with insurance 
men, particularly throughout New York 
State, and his general all-round knowl- 
edge of surety and casualty matters 
gained from years of experience with 
multiple line companies, fits him excep- 
tionally well for the work he has under- 
taken. 





Frank E. Jenkins, secretary of the 
Queen Insurance Company, was recent- 
ly elected president of the Men’s Club 
of the Grace Episcopal Church, of 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Henry Hickok, president of the 
Watertown agency of the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co., is vice-president of the New 
Yark Trust Co. 





TREMENDOUS COVERAGE 





Rumor in West of Inquiries Regarding 
Railroad Man’s Family 
Protection 





Insurance men in the Middle West 
are tremendously interested in the re- 
port that the family of a former railroad 
king is in the market for something like 
$25,000,000 of life insurance. In view 
of the present state of the negotiations 
the name of the family is withheld. 











The Human Side * 











CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS 





Charles Jerome Edwards, general 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, is also president of the Brook- 
lyn Club and rode about with Clemen- 
ceau during the French statesman’s re- 
markably interesting visit to Brooklyn. 
More than 200,000 school children lined 
the route which carried Clemenceau to 
the place where he spoke and _ the 
demonstration given him was one of the 
most gratifying features of his trip 
through America to date. It was not 
only a pleasant event for the former 
premier, but also for Brooklyn. The 
Brooklyn details went without a hitch 
and much of the credit was due to the 
Equitable general agent’s fine tact and 
management. Mr. Edwards, by the way, 
has about as many activities as any 
insurance man in this section of the 
country. Here are some of his connec- 
tions: Director Mechanics Bank of 
Brooklyn, trustee Roosevelt Savings 
Bank, vice-president Manhattan Bridge 
Three-Cent Line, vice-president New 
York Plate Glass Insurance Co., director 
Brooklyn Warehouse & Storage Com- 
pany, director Union National Corpora- 
tion, vice-president Aero Club of Amer- 
ica, president Brooklyn Club, director 
New York Title & Mortgage Co., direc- 
tor Morris Plan Company of New York, 
ex-president Rotary Club of Brooklyn, 
ex-president Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York, ex-president National 
Association of Life Underwriters, ex- 
president Long Island Automobile Club, 
ex-president Wayne County Society, 
New York, 

* * @ 

Robert F. Shedden, manager of the 
Mutual Life in Atlanta, Ga., was in New 
York this week. He will soon celebrate 
his fortieth year with the company. On 
November 22, 1882, he entered the office 
of the Mutual Life of New York, Broad- 
way and Liberty streets, and was taken 
into the office of Mr. Winston, the presi- 
dent of the company. He stated that he 
had decided to employ Mr. Shedden at 
a salary of $8 a week and he assigned 
him to the actuary department under 
Professor Bartlett and E. C. Benedict, 
his assistant actuary. He remained in 
that department probably over a year 
and then became assistant to the man- 
ager of the supply department, and 
after about the same length of time, 
R. A. Granniss, vice-president of the 
company, accepted him as his private 
secretary. The Mutual at that time was 
about as large as any good bank that is 
dealt with in this present year of 1922. 
‘In January, 1889, Mr. Shedden went to 
Atlanta with E. C. Benedict, who had 
taken the general agency for Georg)a. 
Since then he has worked entirely 
under the Golden Rule, and with the 


assistance of many men who have come 
and gone and others who still remain 
with him, the company’s income has 
grown from about $200,000 a year to 
about $2,000,000. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Present Status Of 
Mississippi Situation 


WHAT JUSTICES HAVE HELD 
Companies Not Guilty Have Not Re- 
Entered State; Fate of Back 


Tax Money 


The Mississippi situation is as tot- 
lows: 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi No- 
vember 13 banded down the opinions 
in the Robertson, Revenue 
Agent vs. Aetna Insurance Company, et 
al, for violation of the anti-trust laws 


case of 


of that state. Three opinions were 
rendered. 
Chief Justice Smith and Justices 


Sykes and Anderson concurred in an 
opinion that there was no evidence ad- 
duced in the lower court sufficient two 
justify the verdict of guilty, and also 
held that laches could not be charged 
to the state in any suit brought by it. 

Justices Ethridge and Cook held that 
there was sufficient evidence adducea 
to sustain the opinion of the Chancellor 
in the lower court and also held that 
in a suit of this character where the 
violation continued for a long period of 
time within the knowledge of the state 
officials and the state failed to bring 
any action it could be charged with 
negligence and barred from imposing a 
penalty cumulative in effect for the 
full period. Having no set measure 
they believed that inasmuch as the co+- 
lection of taxes could not be enforced 
after a period of six years a like period 
should prevail in this case and the com- 
panies should not be penalized for a 
greater period of time than six years. 

Justice Holden concurred in the opin- 
ion of Justices Ethridge and Cook that 
the state could be charged with laches 
in a case of this character and while 
he concurred in the six year period, 
especially urged. a period of not to 
exceed two years. 

Failure upon the part of a majority 
of justices to concur resulted in an at- 
firmance of the decision rendere@ in 
the lower court. 

All of the justices concurred in an 
opinion that companies which were not 
members of the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association were not guilty of 
any violation and as to such companies 
the opinion of the lower court was re- 
velsed. All of the justices likewise af- 
firmed the opinion of the lower court 
in which companies not subscribing to 
the work of the Mississippi Advisory & 
Inspection Bureau were found not 
guilty. 

It was believed that inasmuch wus 
guilt was predicated upon membership 
in the Southeastern Underwriters As- 
sociation the cases against the Globe 
& Rutgers, United States Fire, North 


River, Stuyvesant and the Rhode Island 
insurance companies, none of which 
was a member of the Southeastern, 
would be dismissed. The revenue 
agent, however, disclaims any intention 
or inclination to dismiss these cases 
and purposes to call them for trial for 
the January term. 

None of the companies, which under 
the opinion rendered, were held not 
guilty, has re-entered the state and It 
is not believed any will do so, for the 
reason that immediately upon re-entry 
any moneys they may owe to any of the 
convicted companies by way of rein- 
surance or otherwise will be subject to 
garnishment and no doubt immediately 
garnished. 

There is also pending in Mississippi 
at this time a suit instituted in 1922 
by the revenue agent against all of 
the companies for back taxes alleged 
to be due from the period of 1915 to 
1920 inclusive. These suits have been 
continued from time to time awaiting 
disposition of the anti trust suit. The suit 
of the revenue agent for back taxes 
has sometimes been confused with a 
suit instituted by the insurance co-m- 
missioner and the attorney general in 
an endeavor to collect from the trus- 
tees, out of the impounded funds of the 
companies, the taxes due from the com- 
panies for the semi-annual period end- 
ing December 31, 1920. In this suit of 
the insurance commissioner and _ the 
attorney general judgment for the 
amount due for the semi-annual period 
was obtained, but the Chancery Court 
held that the tax due the state was 
not a preferred claim against the im- 
pounded funds and from this decision 
an appeal was taken to the Supremes 
Court; arguments heard and the court 
now has it under consideration and no 
doubt an opinion will be rendered witn- 
in a reasonably short time. 

Under the judgments obtained for 
these taxes and following the decision 
of the Supreme Court that several com- 
panies were not guilty the receivers have 
turned over to the attorney genera), 
with the consent of the revenue agent, 
the amount of these semi-annual taxes 
due from two of the companies, but 
have refused to release the money as 
to the other companies because of the 
objection made by the revenue agent 
to such a release. 





Persistent rumors in marine circles 
are to the effect that several com- 


panies may withdraw from the burlap 
pool. 





POSITION WANTED 
Experienced Girl—in all lines of 
insurance wants place as_ steno- 
grapher and clerk with Special 
Agent or good Local Agency. 

x: ¥..Z. 
Eastern Underwriter » 
86 Fulton Street 
New York City 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 




















UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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London & Lancashire Insu.ance Co., Ltd., 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 





Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Orient Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Safeguard Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK 


Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 


Western Department 
Chicago, IIIs. 


San Francisco, Cal, 


Pacific Department 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


sign of good insurance 
T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 











Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 























LEWIS & GENDAR, INC 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 


Northern of London 
Commonwealth of New York 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 
London & Scottish of London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N Y 
National] Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
"Phones: Main 6370-6871-6872 
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STOCK DIVIDEND AND CAPITAL INCREASES 


(Continued from page 1) 


measure a frozen credit. The price is 
too high to suit the average investor. 
A 400 per cent stock dividend (five 
shares for one) reduces the market 
price to $40 and the credit becomes 
liquid. Then the stock sells at a price 
which makes it available to employes 
and to the small investor. 

Many corporations have gone as far 
as possible in financing their needs 
through bond issues. Treasury stock 
must now be resorted to and must be 
marketable. 

Fear of taxation ‘in a minor degree 
has influenced the transfer of surplus 
to capital. Taxation of surplus is an 
effective political slogan, but it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that while the tree 
bears sufficient fruit sanity will stay 
the axe. Riot and revolution are sharp 
and decisive in effect upon industry 
and labor, but a factory can be quickly 
repaired or rebuilt. Unjust and un- 
economic tax laws are insidious and 
lingering. Reparation occurs only after 
prolonged depression and human dis- 
tress. 

Stock distributions, harmless before 
the Income Tax Law, are now regarded 
with suspicion in that the wealthy in- 
vestor, by holding his stock, retards 
payment of revenue to the Government 
or by selling it at the present moment 
is able, although having an income 
above $45,000, to escape with a straight 
tax of 121% per cent on the profit on 
capital investment. There will ever be 
loopholes in the tax law, but, to para- 
phrase a maxim of common law, “it is 
better that one guilty dollar escape 
than ninety-nine innocent ones suffer” 
by shunting capital from industry into 
non-productive directions. 

Less Harsh Tax 

If it becomes necessary to raise ad- 

ditional taxes it is not likely that exist- 


ing surplus will be tapped. A tax upon 
the annual current income after pay- 
ment of dividends is less harsh, but 
would produce large revenue. 


If too many difficulties and limitations 
are placed upon corporate capital it will 
answer back by adapting itself to its 
environment. It will increase its cap- 
ital through the sale of additional stock, 
and thus the public pays and the vici- 
ous cycle continues until sane laws are 
enacted. 

The large cash surplus is a shining 
mark for politicians, a temptation to 
extravagance on the part of directors 
and causes stockholders to clamor for 
extra dividends. <A stock dividend— 
the shadow without the substance— 
costs nothing and pleases the stock- 
holder. There is, of course, the advan- 
tage the stockholder gets from specula- 
tive stimulus, increased marketability 
and the hope of a dividend on the new 
stock at the old rate. 

A manufacturer, tradesman or farmer 
starts with $100,000 capital and = ac- 
cumulates through enterprise and thrift 
an additional $100,000. This “surplus” 
is what remains after taxes have been 
paid on income and profits. Surely no 
Legislature would think of imposing an 
additional tax on surplus, of mulcting a 
business man for laying by for a rainy 
day. If not an individual, why a cor- 
poration? 

An individual having $100,000 incor- 
porates with only one share of stock. 
(The principle is the same whether 
there is one or a thousand sharehold- 
ers.) The corporation accumulates 
$100,000 as surplus after paying income, 
war profits and excess profit taxes, 
When disbursed to the stockholder in 
the form of dividends another tax (sur- 
tax) may be paid by the individual. The 
surplus pays taxes coming and going. 











Incorporated 1849 


Metrépolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 








SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Service Department 


1 Liberty Street 























To impose an intermediate tax on it is 
a step toward confiscation or capital 
levy not justified in a nation, especially 
an industrial nation save as an extreme 
measure. Moreover, a tax upon the 
surplus in this instance is a tax upon 
the individual as much so as though the 
Government had levied upon his bank 
account. Further, a stockholder who 
purchases stock today pays a price in 
which the accumulated surplus is re- 
flected. 

The question of taxation of surpluses 
as such is relative. For instance, a 
state, city or county can get along with- 
out a surplus, having the power to tax 

the most potent of all methods for 
raising money. A _ public service cor- 
poration by the aid of Government can 
raise its rates and tide itself over a 
period of depression, but the dividing 
line is crossed when we touch indus- 
trial and financial corporations. 


An industrial corporation without a 
surplus is without credit and usually is 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President . 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
Jehn Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 

A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1973 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,900 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 183,956 


Net Surplus ...... 789,027 


UNDE iiete.s siete ws .. $8,135,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, KH. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 
Total ...cccivccs SLO S17TA42 
Pelicyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 











H. M. Grats, President 
D. H. Dunbam, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. ~ 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..0cc6cse8 $1,000,000 

Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,988 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 





267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 

















Loyal to friends and loyal agents 
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unable to tide over periods of depres- 
sion. It is a menace to business gen- 
erally; whereas, corporations that have 
anticipated evil days by building up a 
surplus act as stabilizers—much as the 
Federal Reserve System does for banks, 
Surplus in dull times keeps plants go- 
ing, employs labor and maintains uni- 
form dividends. To penalize a corpora- 
tion which did not acquire a surplus 
would be stimulating and more in ac- 
cord with scripture! 


"To a bank or a trust company a sur- 
plus is so vital that it is customary ww 
start business with a paid-up surplus. 
Without a surplus a bank is in a pre- 
carious condition and the public is tak- 
ing a risk. The surplus is intended to 
take care of losses, to equalize divi- 
dend rates in lean years, but now a 
bank guards it so jealously that a shock 
absorber is provided in the form of un- 
divided profits or contingent fund, and 
thus the surplus is not lowered. A na- 
tional bank is an instrumentality of 
Government, a tentacle of the Treasury. 
It operates under Federal supervision 
and every safeguard is thrown about it. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that Cou- 
gress would tax the surplus of an insti- 
tution whose welfare is so vital to the 
country. Attempts have been made by 
states and municipalities to tax such 
banks, but the Supreme Court has usu- 
ally rendered them abortive. 


Insurance Companies 


A” surety or an insurance company 
stands in a like position. Millions o1 
people carry policies in life and fire in- 
surance companies and would be jeop- 
ardizing their all if those institutions 
were not kept strong and solvent be- 
yond the reach of catastrophe. Let 
any one who has a dollar in a bank 
or a policy with a life or fire insur- 
ance company stop a moment and think 
whether he wishes to sanction a weak- 
ening of his security by means thar 
would tend to destroy the reserves 
those companies have built up for his 
protection. Of course state laws may 
require an adequate reserve against 
policies, which in a measure protects 
the holder. 

Finally, the corporation which has 
struggled for a period of years, taking 
all the risks of business, and has laid 
up a surplus after paying taxes, cer- 
tainly has played fair with the Govern- 
ment. To levy an additional tax would 
be as unjust, as harsh, as any ex post 
facto law and would tend to drive cap- 
ital from productive business—in many 
instances to seek activity under an- 
other and more favorable sovereignty. 

(Editors Note:—This unusually inter- 
esting and pertinent article was printed 
in the New York “Times” on Sunday.) 





ACQUIT RICHMOND 


Irving Richmond, an insurance broker 
of 51 Maiden Lane, was acquitted by a 
jury in the Criminal Branch of the Su- 
preme Court last week of charges which 
grew out of the writing of an automo 
bile insurance policy. 
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How Snecial Fights 
Farmers’ Mutuals 


DOESN’T QUIT UNTIL LICKED 





Stock Fire Insurance Has More to 
Offer Than Has Mutual Fire; 
the Cost 





By G. A. Strasen, Special Agent for 

Wisconsin of American Insurance Co. 

Insurance is sold, not bought. That’s 
the very first thing for the insurance 
salesman to realize. Specialize, that’s 
the second. I may take a somewhat 
different stand or view on some insur- 
ance matters than many, but, having 
spent a number of years in both the 
local and company end of the business, 
I try to strike a happy medium. 

A successful insurance man _ should 
possess individuality, and some origi- 
nality. He should have something 
about him that sets him off from the 
other fellow. Some agents have the 
natural talent of being good mixers, 
others of good personality, and this 
can be brought to pay dividends pro- 
vided it is followed up with hard work, 
but it is never to be overlooked that 
it takes hard work, and that insurance 
today is the best paying hard work. 

Individuality 

Be just a bit different from the other 
fellow. Don’t knock the other agent, 
nor his company. Let them do their 
own advertising. Figure out your own 
methods. 

A short time ago I had the opportun- 
ity to drive out into the country with 
one of our farm writing agents, and 
we struck a farmer who had the usual 
farm mutual. He had carried it with 
them for nearly twenty years and it 
had never cost him more than 50 cenes 
per $100 for five years. The agent 
turned to me saying: ‘No use.” Now 
there was some use. I asked Mr. Farm- 
er how much insurance he carried on 
his dwelling and he replied that the 
mutual would give him but $2,000. I 
figured the value at all of $7,000, so 
here was my chance for an argument: 

“Mr. Farmer, you say all your in- 
surance costs you is 50 cents per $100 
for five years. Now, if I can show 
you where you are paying too much, 
will you consider a change? Of course 
you would; now at that rate the $2,000 
will cost you $40 for twenty years if 
you don’t get any extra assessments, 
but let’s say that it is not going to 
cost you a nickel, that the mutual will 
give you a $2,000 policy for twenty 
years for absolutely nothing, and guar- 
antee no assessments. 

“(Always give the farmer and the 
mutual the benefit of figures.) Now, 
we will give you $5,000 insurance for 
$125 for five years, or $500 for twenty 
years. 

“You see, I am figuring twenty years 
so as to give a good average. The 
mutual covers you only for fire, while 
we include windstorm, tornado, cyclone 
and high wind. Let’s say you have a 
loss some time during the twenty years. 
The mutual would pay you $2,000 while 
we pay you $5,000, or $3,000 more than 
the mutual. Take off the $500 premium 
you would have paid us and we would 
still be $2,500 cheaper in cost to you 
than the mutual.” 





We may not believe in prize-fighting, 
but we must all take off our hat to 
the pugilist. There is no use for a 
“quitter” in the ring, nor is there use 
for a “quitter” in the insurance busi- 
ness. Get that look of ‘“win-or-die” into 
your eyes. In the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight Dempsey was all but licked in 
the second round. Had he been a 
quitter he would have been licked. But 
he was determined to win and did. Re- 
member your real value is measured 
from your neck up, and down. From 
your neck down you are worth about 
ten cents a pound, while from there up 
you set your own value. It’s up to you. 











ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,600,000 








OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 


Virtually every local fire insurance agent 
considers as his principal opportunity for 
increasing his income, the obtaining of new 
lines of fire insurance. Which is perhaps as 
it should be, for fire insurance represents the 
major portion of business available to the 
local producer. 


But in this concentration on fire lines, 
there is at the same time, a danger of disre- 
garding entirely the opportunities offered 
by the so-called “‘side-lines”’—rain, tourist 
baggage, postal, registered mail, riot and 
civil commotion and a host of others. 








The wise local agent will not lag in his 
efforts to increase his fire business but he 
will appreciate also that the development of 
“side-line” business holds forth much to 
him and he will accordingly follow up every 
channel leading to larger premium income. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 











Fire and Lightning, Automobile, (Complete Cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post,’ Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 








STRENGTH REPUTATION 


SERVICE 





























National Gives Zweig 
Title of General Agent 


HEADS N. Y. BROKERAGE DEP’T 





Presented With Gold Watch at Phila- 
delphia Dinner; President Smith’s 
Son An Assistant 





The dinner which was recently ten- 
dered to Captain H. M. Zweig at the 
Walton Hotel in Philadelphia, empha- 
sizes the complete severance of Cap- 
tain Zweig’s former field work in Penn- 
sylvania and the Middle Department 
territory and his transfer to New York 
City to take charge of the brokerage 
department of the National of Hartford 
in New York, at the National’s field 
headquarters, Rooms 803-4-5 on the 
eighth floor of 123 William Street. 

The dinner in Philadelphia was a 
notable affair in that it reflected a high 
compliment to Captain Zweig in the 
way of a testimonial to his splendia 
standing and record in the Middle De- 
partment field where he was very prom- 
inent in all insurance matters in that 
territory. Captain Zweig, during his 
career in Middle Department territory, 
had served not only as a member but 
as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and finally completed his record 
with the Middle Department association 
as its president for a one year period 
just ended. In addition he was for 
sometime a member of the Governing 
Committee of the Philadelphia Subur- 
ban Association. 

Attended by Prominent Men 

The complimentary dinner presented 
to Captain Zweig was attended by many 
of the prominent insurance men in 
Philadelphia and throughout Pennsyl- 
vania with other guests from New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware and Con- 
necticut. Addresses were made by 
W. J. Snyder, of the W. J. Snyder 
Agency of Philadelphia, who also acted 
as toastmaster; by Special Agent Langs- 
troth, of the Connecticut Fire; by Louis 


Wiederhold, secretary of the Middle De- 


partment association; Vice-president 
Layton, of the National; and Joseph S. 
Alexander, of the well known Pitts- 
burgh agency firm of McCandless, Cot- 
lingwood & Alexander; and by C. W. 
Sparks of the National’s New York 
City Agency. All of these men paid 
high tribute to Captain Zweig for his 
ability, loyalty, forcefulness and rugged 
honesty and integrity. Before the close 
of the dinner he was presented with a 
valuable gold watch and chain as a 
permanent testimonial of the esteem in 
which he was held by his old associates 
in the Middle Department field. 

Much is expected of Captain Zweig 
for the National in connection with his 
new work in New York. Captain Zweig 
gained military distinction during the 
days of the Spanish American War 
when he commanded a company of one 
of the [Illinois regiments. He joined 
the National in 1914 as field man for 
Western Pennsylvania after an extend- 
ed experience in the West and South- 
west. He has steadily progressed with 
the National. A few years subsequent 
to his appointment to the Western 
Pennsylvania field he was made state 
agent in full charge of the entire in- 
terests of the National in Pennsylvania 
and during all of his association with 
the company he has given a good ac- 
count of himself and his field. 

In promoting him to take charge of 
the important interests of the company 
in New York City, the National has 
conferred the title of general agent 
upon him and he will have wide author- 
ity in the matters coming under his 
supervision. There is no doubt that 
under Captain Zweig’s administration 
the high standard of the company for 
National service will be maintained and 
increased as he enjoys the confidence 
and support of the officers of the com- 
pany. 

Malcolm K. Smith to Be Here 

As an additional assistant for Captain 

Zweig, Malcolm K. Smith, son of Presi- 
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dent H. A. Smith, has been appointed 
to serve under Captain Zweig in the 
brokerage department in New York. 
Young Mr. Smith gained his early ex- 
perience in the insurance business ina 
local agency in Hartford where he 
made a favorable impression and a 
good record. He will undoubtedly be 
a valuable assistant to Captain Zweig. 

In an announcement issued later by 
the company reference was also made 
to Miss Thorman and Miss Young who 
have already proven their value to the 
National and who will continue to aid 
Captain Zweig in administering the de- 
tails of the office in the brokerage and 
loss departments respectively with 
other competent members of the or- 
ganization. 

With Captain Zweig’s strong per- 
sonality, and his splendid record for 
fair play along aggressive lines he is 
bound to make a good impression upon 
the insurance interests in New York 
where he has already made a large 
number of friends. 

Captain Zweig succeeded J. K. Mc- 
Farland who served the National most 
. satisfactorily until he resigned recently 
to go into business for his own account, 
carrying with him the best wishes of 
the company and those of a host of 
friends made by him during his associa- 
tion with the National. 

The National was one of the first 
companies to establish a service and 
brokerage department in New York for 
the benefit of friendly agents and 
brokers and its present plans in regard 
to this department indicate that it in- 
tends to maintain its high standing in 
relation to this important branch of 
the business. 





COMPANIES BACK McMAHAN 





Support Correction of Rates on Cotton 
Factory Dwellings; Erring Insurers 
Back in Fold 





When Commissioner John J. Mc- 
Mahan of South Carolina issued his 
ruling regarding the handling of non- 
approvals of rates made by the South 
Carolina Inspection and Rating Bureau, 
he started something in which there is 
no doubt that he had the best wishes 
of nine-tenths of the companies operat- 
ing in his territory. There is little 
doubt that the Commissioner’s action 
was caused by his investigation of the 
situation created by complaints against 
the rate cutting which had been going 
on among certain agents and certain 
companies, especially with reference to 
the cotton mill operative dwelling 
schedules and other preferred classes. 

It has been reliably reported that two 
South Carolina companies, which have 
assumed a number of these risks at 
rates differing from the legal published 
rates, have secured endorsements cor- 
recting these policies to carry the prop- 
er rates and some other companies 
have also asked their agents for prompt 
corrections; but the chief result so far 
as the majority of companies is Coun- 
cerned, has been for a large number 
of outstanding non-approvals to have 
been promptly corrected by the local 
agents who had previously neglected 
them. 

In so far as the business which has 
been lost to the companies and agents 
who were responsible for the Commis- 
sioner’s investigation, is concerned, the 
agents and companies who lost it are 
now wondering just where they stand, 
for there seems little prospect of their 
getting any of the lost lines back again, 
unless Commissioner McMahan has 
something up his sleeve which has not 
been disclosed. 





J. E. CURTIS’ NEW CONNECTION 

John E. Curtis, formerly general 
agent of the Phoenix and one of the 
best improved risk men in the United 
States, will become associated with 
Willcox, Peck, Brown & Crosby. After 
being with the Phoenix for years, Mr. 
Curtis resigned to go with a brokerage 
concern which was Curtis, Hellriegel & 
Pereyra, Inc. 





The Papers are Full of 


Business Chances 
for You 


Are you taking advantage? 


For instance: Ford has reduced his 
price $50. Lower prices mean more 
Fords to insure—more Fords in use 
—greater theft danger—more need 
for locks—means double commis- 
sion for you. 


And here’s another: You see it every 
day in some form. “Auto Thieves 
Active.” A thousand cars are stolen 
every week. Every day the need of 
auto insurance and of locks on the 
cars you cover, grows greater. 
Remember 


Assured Gets Theft Protection With- 
out Cost— You Get Extra Commission 


when your efforts put a Simplex 
Auto Lock on his car. 


SmmPpLEX GORPORATION 


2210-14 South Michigan Avenue - - CHICAGO 





(Service stations everywhere. Write for the names 
of those in your locality.) 


SIMPLEX 
oor JOCK 


One make of lock for ALL 
makes of cars. Case-hardened 
steel throughout. Guaranteed 
for life of car against wear or 
defect. Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. Prevents 
steering or towing. Conveni- 
ently located on the steering 
column, Easy to operate—just 
turn the key. Reduces premiums 
on theft insurance, 15%, be- 
sides eliminating $25.00 penalty 
in Metropolitan district. 


AUT 
































Federation to Meet 
Here December 5 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 








Plans Will Be Laid to Meet Problems 
of Coming Year When Forty 
Legislatures Meet 





The eighth annual meeting of the 
Insurance Federation of America will 
be held at the Hotel Astor in New York 
City on December 5. The general 
meeting will be preceded by an execu- 
tive meeting of the officers, advisory 
committee and board of trustees on the 
evening of December 4 at the same 
hotel. 


Although the annual meeting of the 
Federation will be, as in former years, 
essentially a business meeting, it is 
expected that it will attract many in- 
surance company Officials and insurance 
agents in addition to the delegates from 
the allied state insurance. Federations. 
The forenoon session on December 5 
will be devoted to business exclusively; 
the afternoon session will be featured 
by an address by Hon. Thomas B. Don- 
aldson, Insurance Commissioner  o1 
Pennsylvania, on the subject: ‘The 
Advisory Board Plan.’ Ten minute 
talks will be given by half a dozen sec- 
retaries of state insurance Federations 
and by leading Federation workers on 
the general subject: “On the Firing 
Line.” 

Reports will be made by President 
Philip S. Powers of Richmond, Va.; 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, 
William BroSmith of Hartford; Treas- 
urer William G. Curtis and Secretary 
John T. Hutchinson of Detroit. The re- 
ports will indicate that the Insurance 
Federation of America has made splen- 
did progress during the year. The mem- 
bership of life, fire and casualty insur- 
ance agents in the organization has 
been increased more than thirty per 
cent. 

Plans will be laid to meet the prob- 
lems which, it is expected, will arise 
during the coming year. More than 
forty state legislatures-will meet after 
the first of the new year. Itis anticipated 
that the record number of 1471 insur- 
anée bills introduced two years ago 
will be greatly exceeded. There prom- 
ises to be a heavy increase in the num- 
ber of radical bills growing out of the 
spirit of unrest which has been fo- 
mented by agitators for state industrial- 
ism. Two years ago the Insurance 
Federation of America was obliged to 
give its attention to 35 state: insurance 
fund measures affecting all lines of the 
insurance business. In addition to these 
attempts to establish state insurance 
funds there were the proposed federal 
insurance fund features incorporated in 
the Fitzgerald, Kenyon-McFadden and 
King bills introduced in Congress. 

The afternoon meeting on December 
5 will be a joint meeting of the Insur- 
ance Federation of America and the 


Insurance Federation of the State of 
New York. 





COMPANIES FOR OKELL 


Frank & DuBois, United States man- 
agers of the London & Provincial Ma- 
rine & General, announce the appoint- 
ment of Charles J. Okell & Company 
of San Francisco as general agents for 
the Pacific Coast as successors to H. M. 
Newhall & Company. Okell & Com- 
pany have been for several years the 
managers in that field for the Employ- 
ers Liability, and have recently been 
appointed general agents for the Em- 
ployers Fire of Boston for the same 
territory. 





NOW LISTED ON EXCHANGE 

The stock of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
capital $5,000,000, par value $25 each, 
has been listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and may now be traded in 
through any member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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Col. Stoddard Paves 
» Way for Broad Cover 


BIG HEARING AT DEPARTMENT 





Committee of Companies Appointed 
And Has Organization Meeting; 
* Text of Talks 








The subject of acquisition cost hav- 
ing been disposed of by the casualty 
companies after three weeks of Con- 
ferences—conferences called at the sug- 

estion cf Colonel Stoddard, the New 
Pork insurance superintendent—that 
Official has now turned his attention 

another constructive measure. This 
ime it is the necessity for a broaden- 
ing of coverage. 

It is the superintendent’s opinion that 
American companies are handicapped 
in many channels by the laws of Cov- 
erage, as a result of which much busi- 
ness is driven abroad which should be 
written by the American companies. 
He does not believe in complete mul- 
tiple line coverage, but does think there 
@an be considerable expansion to meet 
legitimate insurance needs of individual 
clients. Therefore, he issued a call for 
a meeting in his office of leading under- 
writers, and, as a result of the hearing 
a committee was appointed on the spot 
representing fire, marine, casualty, sur- 
ety, mutual casualty and mutual fire. 
At the end of the hearing this com- 
mittee held its organization meeting. 
Later, the committee will be somewhat 
broadened to take in the assured and 
ascertain their views. 

Lawyers to Thresh It Out 

The men on the committee were given 
the power of substitution, and it is 
probable that in the later meetings 
there will be a number of insurance 
lawyers to handle the details. Those 
present sympathized in the main with 
what the superintendent is trying to 
do, although there were divergent 
views. There was considerable blunt 
speaking. William BroSmith, of the 
Travelers, for instance, believes that 
a company adequately equipped finan- 
cially and otherwise should be able to 
write any kind of insurance. R. R. 
Brown, of the American Surety, thinks 
that the fidelity and surety companies 
should not write other lines. 

Those attending the meeting were as 
follows: 

N. R. Moray, Hartford Fire and Hart- 
ford A. & I.; William BroSmith, Trav- 
elers; Charles C. Nadel, Fidelity & 
Casualty; Paul L. Haid, Continental; 
Vincent L. Gallagher, Fidelity-Phenix; 
Frederick W. Catlin, Ocean; R. Henry 
Depew, brokers; R. R. Brown, American 
Surety; Douglas F. Cox, United States 
Lloyds; F. Highlands Burns, Maryland 
Casualty; A. Duncan Reid, Globe; Fred- 
erick C. Tanner, Lloyd’s; Jesse S. Phil- 
lips, National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters; Frank L. Gardner, New 
York Association of Insurance Agents; 
Otto D. Wormster, Jewelers’ Board 01 
Trade; Morris L. Ernst, Jewelers’ Vigi- 
lance Committee; G. F. Michelbacher, 
‘National Bureau; H. W. Cluff, Burglary 
Insurance Underwriters’ Association; 
C. S. Conklin, Assurance Company of 
America; Charles H. Hall, Employers’ 
Liability; D. G. Luckett, United States 
Casualty; J. G. Madigan, Union Indem- 
nity; Charles R. Miller and Spencer 
Welton, Fidelity & Deposit; E. S. Cogs- 
well, casualty mutuals; J. Stewart 
Crawford, Norwich Union Indemnity, 
Sloan Burnett, American & Foreign 
‘Marine; Hendon Chubb, Federal; A. G. 
Thacher and A. C. Childs, marine in- 
surance lawyers; S. D. McComb, Marine 
Office of America; Joel Rathbone and 
4 T. Magee, National Surety; W. A. 

obertson, National Board; A. G. Oak- 
ley and E. J. Donegan, United States 
F. & G.; J. Arthur Nelson, New Amster: 
dam; H. A. Talbot, Preferred; E. F. 
Healey, London & Lancashire Indem- 
nity. 

The Committee 
‘ The committee consists of the follow- 
ng: 























USE AND OCCUPANCY 


is no longer a “Side Line” with the 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


It receives from us the same thorough 
underwriting consideration that we have 
devoted to every insurance necessity of our 
clients for more than a ha:f-century. 


The problems presented by Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance are interesting and unu- 
sual—but, you do not have to be a “Use and 
Occupancy Expert” to give your clients the 
best possible service in that line. 


Sell the Idea—let us furnish the Service. 


We were pioneers in this form of insurance 
and our experience qualifies us to afford 
with special efficiency quick and correct 
solutions of any problem related to it. 


You can increase your business by utilizing 
the “experience service” of an organization 
which has made a specialty of this form of 
indemnity. 


If there is any case in which you would like 
our advice, we shall be glad to help you. 





New York Underwriters Agency 


A. & J. H. STODDART 
Established 1864 
100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Department 


F. M. Branch, Manager 
339-341 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 




















Marine companies: 
and Douglas Cox. 

Fire companies: 
C. S. Conklin. 

Casualty companies: William Bro- 
Smith, A. Duncan Reid and Norman R. 
Moray (one of this trio will be elimi- 
nated). 

Surety companies: 
Joel Rathbone. 


Hendon Chubb 


Paul L. Haid and 


R. R. Brown and 


Mutual casualty companies: John L. 
Train. 

Mutual fire companies: Frank P. 
Tucker. 


; A shorthand report of the proceed- 
ings, with the exception of a few un- 
important remarks follow: 


Superintendent Stoddard: 


_There has been much criticism of the New 
York law and it has come mostly from the 
assureds; that is, from business men who claim 
they cannot get the kind of coverage they want 
from American companies. I have heard people 
say that the New York State law has ham- 
strung companies in their efforts to do certain 
business and one of the cases brought forward 
is that of a man who told me his company for- 
merly had much jewelry business and now it 
has nothing at all because it could not furnish 
jewelers’ block policies. Last year a bill was 
passed in the Legislature putting a tax on any- 
body dealing directly with unauthorized in- 
surers. I do not know how many letters came 
to the Governor asking him not to sign the bill. 
There were lots of them. I went over these 
letters and I know that they came from every 
big jeweler in town and that the statement was 
made that London Lloyd’s is the only place 
where these jewelers could get the kind of 
insurance they want. 

At that time I was impressed by the fact 
that our companies are losing a tremendous 
amount of business that they should have. I 
am not trying to force anything upon you 
gentlenren; | am not trying to tell American 
companies that they must do this or that, but 
you gentlemen have the brains and the ability 
and the desire to work out something which is 
right and thus solve this question. 


Two Impressions 


Personally, 1 am impressed by two things: 

birst, business is going abroad that should 
stay here but which 1s lost because American 
companies Cannot give the coverage. 

Second, our companies cannot write a lot of 
lines which they snould be able to write. Now, 
let us look into this subject a little bit and 
gaze at these fine distinctions which are drawn 
by the law. One man is constructing a build- 
ing. The man next door may want to insure 
against the damage which might be caused if 
a heavy stone fell through his roof. A man 
may want to protect his property against dam- 
age which might ensue when an airplane craslaes 
through a rodt. A man may want to insure a 
suit of clothes against grease spots. A jeweler 
may want to protect his window stock if a 
stone should come crashing through a window. 
None of these coverages can be given by our 
companies, but 1 cannot see why they should 
not be given. 

This department is constantly getting letters 
in which an underwriter asks, “Can we insure 
this?” or “Can we insure that?” Sometimes 
it can be done. Most times it can’t be done. 
Too much tweedledee-dee and tweedledee-dum, 
In fact, the law has got to such a point that 
if you do not come within the four-square lines 
drawn but persist in giving business what it 
legitimately wants, the company is a criminal. 
If the business men cannot be accommodated 
inside these four square walls in this country, 
they will go abroad. 

1 notice that some of the company officers 
have the idea that 1 am in favor ot opening all 
lines except life, so that fire companies can 
write casualty insurance and casualty insurance 
companies can write fire insurance. I have 
never so stated. ‘True, if we were starting 
afresh, I might so believe with the exception 
that I would absolutely insist upon segregat- 
ing the life, because | feel that that branch 
of the business should be held sacred and 
holy. Life assets and reserves have nothing 
in common with any other class of insurance. 

We are not starting afresh, however, and 
must bear in mind that if the present system 
were upset entirely it would be necessary for 
companies to make such radical changes that 
some of them could not possibly do it, and it 
would be unfair to many of the smaller com- 
panies. 


Extremes Not Necessary 
But we do not need to go to extremes. We 
do not need to stick so close to the present 
system of putting this classification in one 


REVIVE FEDERAL BILL 

The insurance bill (endorsed by the 
American Bar Association), which has 
lain dormant in Congress for some time, 
will be revived in the coming session of 
Congress following activity on the part 
of Burt A. Miller, insurance commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Miller has conferred with representa- 
tives of all classes of the insurance busi- 
ness so as to ascertain that no changes 
are necessary to bring the measure up 
to date. The measure was originally 
prepared by former Commissioner Ar- 
thur I. Voorhes, of Ohio, at the request 


of the Bankers’ Association and was . 


passed by that association as a model 
bill, 
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pocket and that in another and continue that 
finement until the business which should be 
written here is driven abroad. There is a way 
widen the cover, but we must make haste 
ly ippreciating existing conditions and not 
pening the way for a flood gate. It will not 
be so difficult to make coverages more elastic 
rder to meet le gitimate insurance demands. 
Phere is another point of view which must 
be taken into consideration and that is the ex 
pense and labor at the department. In the’ fine 
distinctions which surround the existing classi 
fications questions have to be answered con 
tinually and there is a lot of unnecessary waste 
in the department, the taking up of time to 

attend to these details 
Now. to get down to something definite. In 
my opinion unauthorized competition has prac 
tically come from three coverages which are 
given and I can see no objection personally to 
these three covers being furnished by our Amer 
ican companies. These covers are as follows: 
! householders’ comprehensive, 






jewelers’ vlock; 
ind automobile full coverage. 
I would like to hear your views. 


Norman R. Moray. Hartford 
Fire and Hartford A. & I.: 


I believe that the laws of New York State 
should be reversed in this respect: 

(1) Instead of specifically telling us what we 
ean do they should tell us what we cannot do; 
tell us those things which are contrary to public 
policy Then we could intelligently take new 
insurance as it comes up 
(2) There should be a well-defined division 
fire privileges and casualty privileges. 
lave a memorandum here which I shall read 
with your permission 

Ne believe that fire companies should be 
permitted to insure against any direct or in 
direct property toss arising from the elements, 
including all direct and indirect losses due to 
hazards of transportation and such other ocea 
sional losses as can most conveniently be cov 
ered under policies insuring against the above 
hazards 

“We believe that casualty companies should 
be authorized (a) to insure against any prop 
erty loss due directly or indirectly to contin 
gencies not specifically allocated to fire and 
marine companies in paragranh I above; (b) 





ween 








to erant liability insurance, whether personal 
or financial. arising from any catastrophe what 
ever; (c) to grant fidelity and surety insur 
ance unrestricted as to form of coverage except 
by consideration of public policy or possible 


nflict with existing statutes.” 

Charles S. Conklin, Assurance 
Company of America: 

It has been stated that there is no place to 
day economically for’ smaller fire insurance 
‘ I come here representing these com 
panies and to take exception if that under 
standing has gone abroad. 


mpanies 

















Superintendent Stoddard—Who is making such 
charge? I have not heard of it. 

Mr. Conklin—It has gone the rounds never- 
theless. 

Superintendent Stoddard—Do you accuse the 
New York Insurance Department as being the 
source of these rumors? 

Mr. Conklin—i do not But I do want to 
deny such rumors wherever they have ema- 
nated, as some of the smaller companies have 
demonstrated that they can operate economi- 
cally and should receive all the protection with 
which the imsurance department can surround 
them. A number of the larger companies today 
twenty-five years ago were no larger than some 
of the smaller companies are today. 

favor the principles outlined by Mr. 
Moray—separation of fire and all property dam 
age lines so that fire companies will not go 
into the casualty end by broadening their opera- 
tions to include liability for loss of life. The 
smaller companies would not object to such 
principles as outlined by Mr. Moray. 


R. Henry Depew, president 
Brokers Association: 


The purpose of insurance 4s to indemnify 
against loss. In carrying out that purpose I 
fee] that it should be done in the way that 
would best protect the assured and upon as 
reasonable a basis as the duty can be profita- 
hly performed. As a broker I realize the diffi 
culties of the present system. We have certain 
policies to cover one thing; other policies to 
cover other things: and then we find great steps 
in between where hazards are not and cannot 
he covered by the companies authorized to do 
business in this state If you go abroad for 
insurance you are under considerable difficul- 
ties and also liable to be penalized or put in 
iail for obtainire for your assured the coverage 
he requires. Often this is done in an under- 
ground or roundabout manner by having the 
assured apply for the insurance himself, details 
which he would most naturally desire his broker 
to take care of for him. 

The cost of handling the insurance business 
is becoming a more important factor all the 
time. We are all looking to see how we can 
improve methods, thereby reducing the cost. 
Startine with small beginnings insurance has 
expanded in many ways. Many of the policies 
are not even standard. - None of them are 
standard in casualty except the compensation 
policies, and the result is that we are con- 
stantly up against the proposition of not know 
ine what these policies contain. 

Only the other day a policy was returned to 
us by an assured who stated he didn’t want the 
contract. The reason was this: it was on his 
private house and included an elevator used 
exclusively by servants. But the company had 
eliminated the servants from the coverage; and 
vet it cost $22 a year to insure that elevator. 
We had not noticed this elimination of  ser- 
vants; certainly, we had no notice to that effect. 





The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 








Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of: “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 


It put us in an embarrassing position with our 
assured naturally. 

Them, just to cite another case: Another com- 
pany has a provision that a proof of loss must 
be filed with the home office of the company 
within thirty days. This was noticed by acci- 
dent. 

The insurance business has been loaded up 
with an enormous amount of expense by reason 
of the large number of associations, bureaus, 
regulations, rules, etce., so that it is growing 
burdensome to handle the mere details of the 
business after the risk has been written. If 
the business could be simplified and if certain 
lines could be brought under one coverage and 
that coverage made standard so that the broker 
would know what was in the policy, for in- 
stance—so he would not be compelled to read 
mew contracts and forms, constantly feeling 
that unless he did something were put over on 
him—there would be more harmony, satisfaction 
and a lower cost. 


Morris L. Ernst, counsel Jewel- 
ers’ Vigilance Committee: 


I think no group in the community is so 
anxious for change in the line of coverage as 
are the jewelers. The more | have gone into 
this proposition, the more convinced | am that 
this insurance should be written here rather 
than abroad Every assured in this country 
would prefer to carry insurance here, as there 
are constant difficulties arising when the car- 
riers of this insurance are foreigners. 

There are several fundamental questions of 
policy which cannot be brushed aside. In the 
first place, you have hit the keynote; that is, 
there should be a distinction between life in- 
surance and other kinds of insurance. It is 
apparent that public policy questions are in- 
volved in connection with life insurance which 
are different in life insurance. You have a 
public to consider which consists of individual 
persons insuring against one of the great indi- 
vidual hazards of life, but property insurance 
is different. With the jewelers we have a situa- 
tion where these men can obtain abroad a_ pol- 
icy which insures every risk in their business 
except one and I understand that can be cov- 
ered, if they want to pay the premium. But to 
all intents and purposes these jewelers in one 
contract can have covered all their contingen- 
cies. However, you will not go far enough if 
you broaden the law but do not make it possi- 
ble to have all the coverage in one contract. 
If there is one thing that concerns the business 
man it is not to fall into a jam between two 
contracts. You will accomplish nothing if you 
do not face this situation fairly and squarely. 
I recognize that there have been good reasons 
for segregation of risks, that it enabled com- 
panies to gather experience on various classes 
which aids in determining the rate. But I do 
feel that the practical underwriting conditions 
can be managed, 

The jewelers require the broadest kind of 
coverage in one policy. It is not unusual for a 








Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 


jeweler to have a diamond or an emerald sent 
him which is worth many thousands of dollars, 
but where the job he performs on the stone will 
bring him not more than $10 profit. This great 
risk, however, must be covered. Segregation 
may be all right, but it may also be merely a 
bogie. It should not be a bogie or a fetish. 
We would even be willing to pay higher pre- 
miums if we could get the accommodation. 


William BroSmith, vice-presi- 
dent and counsel of the Travelers: 


When we received your notice we were 
favorably impressed with the idea that the 
proposition considered here would wipe out 
artificial and unreasonable limitations on the 
kinds of insurance which might be furnished 
in New York State by a company. The classifi- 
cation and limitations do not correspond in 
our opinion with good underwriting principles, 
or even with proper legislative discretion. I 
was disappointed to learn that it is not your 
intention to broaden out the scope of these 
laws to remove artificial and to my mind un- 
wise limitations and restrictions, but only to 
go part of the way. 

Section 70 of the New York laws and corre- 
sponding sections in Massachusetts and other 
states, are today more or less of a_ fifteen 
puzzle—they are patchwork. If you make only 
such changes as are suggested today (Editor's 
note: referring to a suggestion which had been 
furnished to Superintendent Stoddard and 
which he had read to the meeting) you will 
only add some more to the patchwork. You 
are not helping insurance; you are merely go- 
ing to do a litthe more at this time than has 
been done by Legislatures in this state since 
1892, when the present code was revised. 

As a matter of fact, your laws recognize mul- 
tiple lines today. Under Section 70 a company 
may transact many kinds of insurance. One 
of the difficulties of the law is that there are 
restrictions of various kinds which do not en- 
able a company to give to the public what it 
demands. 

Now, a word about life insurance. I do not 
believe that it is as sacred as has been brought 
out. This is an old sentiment which workec 
itself into the legislation of the United States 
many years ago, and has been observed ever 
since without any attempt to analyze what is 
back of the feeling. It is true that life insur- 
ance is sacred, but so is every kind of insur- 
ance protection. But what value is it for a 
man to preserve his life if he cannot protect 
the various kinds of property which is created 
during his lifetime? Or, a life with nothing 
to support it except some small life insurance 
isn’t a happy situation. There is no reason 
why a life insurance company or any other kind 
of a company should not write all kinds of 
insurance. I mean if it has the appropriate 
assets and capital. It is done in England. 


Highland Burns, president of tne 
Maryland Casualty; R. R. Brown, vice- 
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president of the American Surety; Joel 
Rathbone, vice-president of the National 
Surety; and A. Duncan Reid, president 
of the Globe Indemnity, also talked. 

Mr. Burns called attention to the fact 
that charters of some companies in 
states outside of New York would pro- 
hibit entering into some of the broader 
classifications; and that legislative 
amendments to such charters would be 
necessary, which might be difficult. 
Colonel Stoddard gave it as his opinion 
that no state legislature would stana 
in the way of one of the domestic com- 
panies being handicapped and placed at 
a disadvantage with companies of other 
states in writing privileges. 

Mr. Brown thought that fidelity ana 
surety companies should not do a Cas- 
ualty business. Fidelity and surety it- 
self was a big enough job. It should 
be safeguarded, and protected in every 
way. He launched into an attack upon 
Lloyd’s writings in this country, saying 
they paid no taxes and had few re- 
sponsibilities. He suggested caution in 
removing limitations and throwing 
down the bars, pleading that nothing 


be done which would jeopardize the 
fidelity and surety business. From 


what he had heard in suggestions at 
the meeting he declared that if tne 
suggestions were adopted the fidelity 
and surety business would be revolu- 
tionized. 

Mr. Rathbone said he was not pre- 
pared to say that the fidelity and surety 
business should not be revolutionized. 
He thought that the bankers’ blanket 
bond was certainly a step in advance. 
Some other types of assured wanted 


similar cover. True there was little 
experience, but it could be obtained. 


He thought there were lots of lines 
which could and should be written; and 
it was silly not to write them. He 
favored a broadening of the law. 





FIRST TO QUOTE COUE 





Northwestern Mutual Life Tells What 
Psychoanalyst Has to Say 
on Success 





One of the first life insurance com- 
panies to quote Emile Coue, the new 
auto-suggestion psychoanalyst, is the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. Here are 
thiee paragraphs of what he said: 

Whoever starts an undertaking with 
the idea: “I shall succeed,’ always 
does succeed, because he does what is 
necessary to bring about this result. If 
only one opportunity presents itself to 
him, and if this opportunity has, as it 
were, only one hair on its head, he 
seizes it by the one hair. Further, he 
often brings about, unconsciously or 
not, propitious circumstances. 

He who, on the contrary, always 
doubts his ability, never succeeds in 
doing anything. He might find himself 
in the midst of an army of opportuni- 
ties with heads of hair like Absalom’s, 
and yet he would not see them and 
could not seize a single one, even if he 
had only to stretch out his hand in 
order to do so. And if he brings about 
circumstances they are generally un- 
favorable ones. 

Do not, then blame fate for failure. 
You have only yourself to blame. 





BUTTON CONFERENCE DEC. 15 


December 15 has been definitely fixed 
as the date for the conference in Rich- 
mond, Va., between Commissioner But- 
ton of Virginia and the committee of 
fire company executives with reference 
to the Button proposal to divorce the 
stock rating bureau of the companies 
in Virginia from the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association and to place it 
either on an independent footing or 
else put it under the jurisdiction of the 
Middle Department. The day previous- 
ly, the committee will confer in Rich- 
mond with special and local agents who 
are directly interested in the matter. 


IMPORTANCE OF INSURANCE 





What Would Happen to 37,500 Banking 
Institutions of the United 
States Without It 





In a talk before ny Smoke & Cinder 
Club, Pittsburgh, W. S. Diggs, of Hoover 
& Diggs Comes, insurance agents, 
said: 

“Eliminate insurance and what will 
become of the 37,500 banking institu- 
tions throughout the United States? 
Eliminate insurance and our wonderful 
industrial system would collapse. If you 
even stifle the growth of insurance pro- 
tection, private enterprise will totter 
and our social and business life will lan- 
guish. Not only does insurance protect 
persons and property, but it furnishes 
a vast supply of capital for investment 
and the financing of the industries of 
the country. Indeed the volume of in- 
surance written is such that a vast 
amount of new wealth is created each 
year. Of all human business enter- 
prises, insurance is perhaps one of the 
most potent and fundamental. It is an 
important factor in the building of a 
republic like ours. Such freedom of 
thought and action as we enjoy is only 
possible in a country such as we have. 
Can you conceive of building America 
or any similar free country, with its 
trade and commerce—production and 
distribution, without the safeguards of 
competitive and privately owned insur- 
ance? 

“The origin of insurance was in pri- 
vate enterprise and it has become a 
world force through the initiative of 
individuals. Such structures are from 
men and not from governments. The 
initiative of men in great undertakings 
means efficiency, whereas the govern- 
ment is wholly altruistic.” 


STARTS OWN AGENCY 

P. Chamb. Pleasants, who has been 
connected with the local agency of Ivey 
Arrington in Richmond, Va., for the last 
twenty years, has been appointed agent 
for the Commercial Union of New York 
in that city. The company was previ- 
ously planted with the T. Garnett Tabb 
agency. 


M., J. AVERBECK, Chairman of the Board 


ATTACKS RECIPROCALS 





Article in “Constabulary News,” Pub- 
lished in Interest of Law and 
Order Officials of Illinois 





“The Constabulary News,” issued in 
the interests of the Department of Con- 
stabulary, Illinois, makes an attack 
upon inter-insurance in its November 
issue. The readers are constables, po- 
licemen and other officials. The editor 
of the paper is Ben Francis Whitney. 

“The National Insurance Journal,” 
published by the reciprocals and inter- 
exchanges, is puzzled by the attack, re- 
plies to it in its November 20 issue, and 
says: 

“We can see no reason why this paper 
should have published the article here- 
tofore mentioned unless (we do not 
charge but merely suggest) it was paid 
for so doing. If the paper or editor was 
paid for publishing that little article, 
why not be man enough to sign it as a 
paid advertisement for stock insurance? 
And if it is a paid advertisement, we 
wonder who paid for it. 

“If the article is truly a news article, 
and neither the editor nor the paper 
was paid for running the article, we 
would kindly and politely invite the edi- 
tor to make a more thorough study of 
inter-insurance.” 





OPEN BROOKLYN OFFICE 

Nadelweiss & Wolfson, Inc., have 
opened a Brooklyn office at 200 Mon- 
tague street, and have announced their 
appointment effective December 1, as 
Brooklyn Western District agents of 
the Marquette National Fire of Chicago, 
and Brooklyn and Long Island City 
agents of the Liberty Fire Insurance 
Company of St. Louis. 

This agency is composed of H. S. 
Nadelweiss and Samuel §S. Wolfson. 
Offices are maintained in the new Union 
Square Hotel where they act as man- 
agers of the Union Square agency of 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. 
The Manhattan Life is also represented 
in the Brooklyn office at 200 Montague 
street. 


Organized 1859 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA | 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Losses paid since organization over 54 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


Western Department: 207 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Must Separate Covers 
In North Carolina 


COMMISSIONER WADE RULES 


One Blanket Policy Cannot Be Issued 
to Protect Risks in N. C. And 
Other States 





The insurance interests of North and 
South Carolina have been particularly 
interested this week in the ruling issued 
by Insurance Commissioner Stacey W. 
Wade of the Tarheel State, regarding 
the writing of blanket policies covering 
property in North Carolina and in other 
states, 

Commissioner Wade's ruling, as sent 
to the companies, with the request that 
they advise their local agents promptly, 
is as follows: 

“Every form of indemnity contract, 
covering loss or damage to persons, 
property or interests located within the 
state of North Carolina, shall hereafter 
be issued under a policy separate and 
distinct from all insurance covering per- 
sons, property or intérests located in 
other states. All insurance, whether 
excess, floater, blanket cover, sched- 
ule, group or other form, the object 
of which is to insure risks in North 
Carolina in connection with risks in any 
other state, shall be included under this 
ruling. 

“Provided, that this ruling shall not 
apply to contracts of life insurance, nor 
to the rolling stock of railroads, nor any 
property while in the hands of any com- 
mon carrier. 

“Any company violating these pro- 
visions subjects itself to a fine of not 
more than $200 for each offense and a 
possible revocation of its license.” 

It is considered that the commission- 
er’s ruling is directed’ chiefly at the 


eastern brokerage concerns who have 
the placing of large lines where the 
properties involved may be located in 
North Carolina and several other states, 
and it is not felt that the ordinary 
operation of the average company will 
be interfered with at all, although it 
goes without saying that the companies 
‘will put their agents on notice of the 
ruling in order to avoid any possible 
embarrassment by violations of it in the 
future. 





THE RED BOOK 
Two Newspaper Comments on the Fire 
and Casualty Salesmanship 
Edition 

“Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Bulletin’: The Eastern Under- 
writer, of this city, today issues the 
1922 “Red Book of Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Selling.” It consists of fifty- 
six pages of the same size as those 
of The Eastern Underwriter, crammed 
with good material. The leading article 
includes a list of over 140 forms of 
coverage open to the live agent or 
broker to sell. There are articles by 
country agents, service department 
men, city agents, adjusters, lawyers, 
city managers, general agents, com- 
pany officials and others on all the 
chief lines and many of the side lines. 
It is in every way a most creditable 
production and of great value to gen- 
eral insurance salesmen. 

“The Weekly Underwriter’: Local 
insurance agents will find a mine of 
suggestive and stimulative information 
in the “Red Book of Fire and Casualty 
Insurance” issued this week by The 
Eastern Underwriter. It carries many 
pages of real selling pointers by some 
of the best insurance salesmen in the 
United States and the study of its con- 
tents will help any producer no matter 
how sophisticated he may be. 
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1871 Fifty-One Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


. An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,509,765 
$700,000 Capital Surplus $750,401 
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Public’s Obligations 
As to Insurance 


TEXT OF NOVEL COSTA RICA LAW 


Servants’ Effects Must Be Covered; 
Insurance Department in Charge 
of the Police 





The United States Department of 
Commerce has mailed to persons inter- 
ested a full report on the new insurance 
law of Costa Rica by Henry S. Water- 
man, American Consul at San Jose. 
This new law became effective Septem- 
ber 25, 1922. Some of the articles in 
the new law fix responsibility for loss. 
They are in part as follows: 

“Anyone may contract for insurance 
who, at the time cf making the con- 
tract, may have an actual interest in 
preventing the loss, whether in the 
capacity of owner, joint owner, usufruc- 
tuary, lessor, creditor or administrator, 
or whatever other manner that may 
give him an interest in the conservation 
of the property insured. The contract 
of insurance is void if the person who 
contracts for same or the person for 
whose account it is taken, has no in- 
terest in the things insured at the time 
contract is entered into, excepting 
should it be so stipulated and under- 
stood that he shall have such an inter- 
est later. If the interest of the assured 
is limited to one part of a thing wholly 
insured and the insurance is not made 
to cover the interest of the others in 
the thing insured, the right of the as- 
sured is limited to the recovery solely 
of the part in which he is interested. 

“The owner of a manufacturing es- 
tablishment which is insured, as well 
as the owner of any insured building in 
which work is being done, is obligated 
to insure, at his own expense, the tools 
which all workmen and operators may 
have there; consequently, if this risk is 
not included in the policy, the amount 
will be deducted from any sum received 
thereunder, in order to indemnify the 
workmen or operators. 

Equal Obligation 

“An equal obligation is imposed upon 
the owner or lessee of an insured house, 
and upon the lessee alone if he should 
have insurance on his furniture in the 
house he occupies, or upon the owner 
of an insured building, with respect to 
the clothing and personal effects of the 
servants or employees. If question 
arises as to the value of said clothing 
and personal effects, the judge will de- 
cide same, taking into account that the 
liability of the employer or owner shall 
only cover the value of the clothing and 
personal effects, consistent with the 
condition of the injured party. 

“The contract of insurance shall 
be governed by the legal stipula- 
tions of the policy, and in the absence 
of such, by the provisions of this law. 
Notwithstanding what the policy pro- 
vides, however, the payment of same 
and the enforcement of the contract 
shall be made in Costa Rica excepting 
with the consent of all parties at the 
time of making payment. The waiving 
of any of the pertinent provisions or 
prohibitions of this law at the time of 
entering into contract or during its life 
is prohibited. 

“Insurance which has for its object 
illegal (or illicit) operations is void. 
Moneys paid and effects insured by 
virtue of such a contract are subject to 
confiscation without prejudice to the 
criminal responsibility that may be in- 
curred by the parties celebrating the 
contract. 

“All false or inaccurate _ state- 
ments that may be made by the 
assured or the insurer or the represen- 
tatives of either regarding the deeds 
and circumstances, known by them to 
be false or inaccurate, that may directly 
influence the entering into of the con- 
tract, or that may influence the condi- 
tions of the contract, shall nullify same. 
Should the false or inaccurate state- 
ment originate with the assured or his 
representatives, the insurer shall be en- 
titled to the premium paid. Should the 
false or inaccurate statement originate 


with the insurer or his representatives, 


the assured may demand the return of 
the premium paid plus 10% as damages. 
Should there have been mutual decep- 
tion the assured shall only have the 
right to recover the premium actually 
paid. 


Carelessness 


“The insurers shall not be liable in 
any way for loss or damages caused 
directly by inherent defects or because 
of the nature of the thing insured, if 
such defect or condition were known to 
the assured and not made known to the 
insurer. Neither shall the insurer be 
liable for damage by fire as a result of 
military acts in case of war, nor by 
popular uprising or riot, volcanic erup- 
tion or earthquake, unless there is an 
agreement to the contrary. 

“Loss or damage caused by gross 
carelessness or willful act of the as- 
sured will not involve responsibility on 
the part of the insurer, without prejudic- 
ing the right of the latter to retain or 
demand the premium, if the policy is 
already in force. 

“The insurance shall cease in case the 
insured, without the knowledge of the 
insurer, shall change, either wholly or 
in part, the nature of the thing insured, 
or shall apply it in any way to a differ- 
ent use than that contemplated at the 
time of entering into the contract, 
which, had such condition existed at 
that time, might have influenced the 
acceptance of the condition of. insur- 
ance. 

“Insurer cannot avail himself of the 
above provision if he shall have knowl- 
edge of the changed conditions and still 
continue the contract. 

“The substitution or exchange of the 
objects insured for others of a distinct 
nature or species not contemplated in 
the original contract will annul same 
from the moment of such substitution 
or change. * * * 

“No insurance company, either domes- 
tic or foreign, no matter what its na- 
ture, can operate in Costa Rica without 
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authority from the Secretary of State in 
charge of the Department of Police. 


“The Secretary of State in charge of 
the Department of Police shall not give 
such authority to any foreign company 
until there shall have been presented, 
together with the power (or authoriza- 
tion) of the agent or branch, the certifi- 
cate issued by the consul of Costa Rica 
(or if there be none, that of the consul 
of a friendly nation), showing that the 
company has been duly organized and 
authorized under the laws of the coun- 
try in which it is domiciled, together 
with a sworn supplementary statement 
by the proper attorney in which is 
shown in detail the object of the com- 
pany he represents, the amount of the 
capital stock and reserve (last financial 
statement), the names of the officers 
and directors of the home office, and 
showing the authority of signatory par- 
ties to grant the powers (or authority) 
to him; the corporate life of the com- 
pany and the manner. of prolonging 
same [in other words, certified copies 
of the charter and by-laws and the lat- 
est financial statement]. 


“With the above documents, which 
must be presented to the registrar with 
the official copy of his power of attor- 
ney, the registrar shall issue the neces- 
sary permit. In dealing with a local 
company the Secretary of State in the 
Department of Police shall not grant 
the authority until proof is submitted 
that the laws of corporations and mer- 
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PERSONALITY 


The very essence of success is personatity. 
character, imagination, graciousness, thrift 
And the man fortunately possessed with these qual- 
ities together with energy is bound to be a dominating example of progres- 


Hasn’t your family doctor such a pleas- 
ing and cheerful manner that his patients could almost refer to his visits 
as being better than a dose of medicine? 


business asset, a magnet that attracts and draws to him business and friends. 


Similarly, in insurance, the successful agent is he who realizes the value of 
He has built up a substantial clientele be- 
cause he takes a human interest in explaining the needs of insurance to his 


The American Eagle welcomes men 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





“AMERICA Fore” 


It indicates leadership—the abil- 


He recognizes personality as a 


into its ranks. 
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President 
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cantile registry have been complied 
with. 

“The decrees authorizing the exist- 
ence of a company or the permit of a 
company to do business in Costa Rica 
may be revoked by the Secretary of 
State in charge of the Department of 
Police if said company or its represen- 
tatives shall infringe upon any of the 
essential provisions of the present law, 
and especially if it fails to pay, without 
legal excuse, a claim under any policy. 
The revocation shall be made upon pre- 
sentation of proof of the act and with 
the intervention of the representative 
of the company, and from the resolu- 
tion of the Secretary of Police there 
may be had a recourse as provided by 
law. 

“Payment of values insured under 
policies issued by insurance companies 
are to be made by the agents of said 
companies in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the policy and the present 
law, upon presentation of proofs of the 
fire [i. e., proofs of loss], except in such 
cases where the insurer shall await the 
decree of the judge that the assured is 
not responsible for the fire. 

“Foreign insurance companies are 
subject to the tribunals of Costa Rica 
with regard to their obligations and 
rights within the country.” 





LARGER NIAGARA CAPITAL 





Stock Dividend of 50% Proposed; Com- 
pany Will Have $3,000,000 
Capital 





The Niagara Fire capital is to be 
increased from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
by a 50% stock dividend, transferring 
$1,000,000 from surplus to capital ac- 
count. 

The Niagara Fire started in 1850 with 
a capital of $200,000. In February, 1864, 
it was increased to $500,000 and in No- 
vember of the same year again in- 
creased to $1,000,000. The capital was 
reduced in 1872, following the Chicaxo 
and Boston conflagrations, to $500,000 
and during 1906 it was again reduced 
to $250,000 and subsequently increased 
to $750,000, at which time $250,000 addi- 
tional surplus was paid in. The capital 
of the company was restored to $1,000,- 
000 in 1910. Again in 1920 the capital 
was increased to $2,000,000 by the sale 
of $1.000,000 additional stock to the 
shareholders at par. 





BASKETBALL LEAGUE 
The standing of the Insurance-Com- 
mercial Basketball League follows: 


Per 

Won Lost Cent 

Commercial Union .... 2 0 1000 
No. British & Mercantile 1 1 1000 
Marine Office of America 1 1 500 
America Fore ......... 1 1 500 
Tomas Cll CG bik. cc0 1 1 500 
Fred S. James & Co.... 0 2 000 


Home Insurance Co. .. 0 2 000 


J. C. McCORMICK MAKES CHANGE 

Marsh & McLennan, United States 
managers of the Union Insurance So- 
ciety of Canton, Ltd., through General 
Agent A. F. Sanford, announce the ap- 
pointment of Jos. C. McCormick as spe- 
cial agent for the New England terri- 
tory, effective as of December 1. Mr. 
McCormick is well known to the insur- 
ance world, having been with the Scot- 
tish Union and National at their head- 
quarters in Hartford, and in the Ohio 
field of the Niagara. He was trans- 
ferred from the Ohio field to New Jer- 
sey as special agent and adjuster. 
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Adjuster Schlamm To 
Be Crime Investigator 


LONG ISLAND APPOINTMENT 


Believed He Will Put a Check on 
Automobile Thefts in Nassau 
County 


Nathaniel G. Schlamm, adjuster of 
suburban fire losses for the Ogden & 
Fay agency and who lives in Great 
Neck, Long Island, has been appointed 
crime investigator of Nassau County by 
District Attorney Weeks. He will as 
sume direction of police activities in 
Nassau County on December 1 and at 
the same time will continue his Ogden 
& Fay connection. 

The news is of more than passing 
interest to underwriters in view of the 
large number of automobile thefts there 
have been in Nassau County and also 
because of the collusion which has been 
found between public authorities and 
automobile thieves. District Attorney 
Weeks is an energetic public official 
and has been looking around for some 
time for a man to put a stop to prac- 
tices in Nassau County which have be- 
come a public scandal. He has known 
Mr. Schlamm for some time and finally 
induced him to take the position. 

In September, 1911, Mr. Schlamm was 
made an agent of the United States 
Secret Service. While in this service 
he did noteworthy work and in Decem- 
ber, 1914, he single-handedly discovered 
in the Maine woods a German wireless 
outfit which was engaged in intercept- 
ing radio messages sent by the British 
naval station in Canada to the British 
and French fleets patrolling the coast. 
As a result of his record he was named 
by President Wilson to be assistant ap- 
praiser of merchandise for the port of 
New York, which appointment was con- 
firmed by the United States Senate, 
and which position he held until De- 
cember 31, 1921, when he resigned. 


ALBERTI ON COMMISSIONS 





Favors Low Ones Providing Saving is 
Passed On to Assureds; Sees 
Business Stimulated 

An interesting contribution to the 
discussion relative to acquisition costs 
is presented by Paul E. Alberti, head 
of the brokerage house of Alberti, Baird 
& Carleton, who comes out favorable 
to low commission rates in the casualty 
field. Mr, Alberti has seen considerably 
over a score of years in the insurance 
business and his point of view there- 
fore demands attention whether agree- 
ment is given or withheld. He believes 
business would be healthier if commis- 
sions were lowered to 10 or 15% and 
the savings in acquisition cost passed 
on to the assureds. 

To substantiate his theories Mr. Al- 
berti refers to the former conflict in 
the fire field before commissions were 
absolutely standardized. Then, tov, 
complaints were general that a lower- 
ing of commissions would cut service 
and drive many brokers to the wall. 
This fear has failed to materialize, he 
said, and likewise with casualty insur- 
ers a fair rate of commission would 
leave plenty of room for profit providing 
fair “competitive tactics were adhered 
to. Low commissions, in the opinion 
of Mr. Alberti, preclude possibilities 
of rebating. The cutting of commissions 
and other loadings to the bare bone 
will stimulate more business among 
prospective buyers and thus in the end 
mean as great a return as formerly 
to the hustling broker. 





S. M. SCHRIVER RESIGNS 
Spencer Merrick Schriver has re- 
signed from John W. Thomas, Inc., a 
New York brokerage concern, to become 
associated with the Federated En- 
#ineers’ Development Corporation as of 
Dec2mber 1. 
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40% or more of all Sprinkler Leakage Losses | 
are due to Freezing. 








Freezing Days Are Coming 
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Sidelights Upon Art 
Objects’ Insurance 


MANY APPRAISAL DIFFICULTIES 





National Board of Art Appraisers’ 
Executive Comments Interest- 
ingly on Subject 


Interesting side lights on the insurance 
of art objects in America are furnished 
to the brokers’ bulletin of San Francisco 
by Ar.hur Upham Poe, chairman of the 
National Board of Art Appraisers. Fis 

. article follows: 

The exhibition of tapestries now on 

at the Palace of Fine Arts in San Fran- 


cisco is one of the most important ex-: 


hibits of the fine arts that has ever 
been held in this country. There are 
scores of pieces in this collection worth 
$50,000 and a number of the older tapes- 
tries are worth a quarter of a million 
each. The total value of the eighty 
pieces on display runs into many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The assemblage of objects of such 
immense value creates a very difficult 
insurance problem, one that has puzzled 
American underwriters. Insurance men 
in America are bewildered when ap- 
proached to accept the insurance on 
one piece of tapestry at a value of 
$250,000. To the European, French or 
English underwriter, however, such a 
proposition is in no sense a surprise. 

Europe Knows How 

European underwriters have studied 
the problem of insurance upon fine are 
pieces for many years. They have spe- 
cialists who understand and appreciate 
art values. They know the personal 
record of the various art dealers ana 
collectors. 

Generally specific insurance is not 
carried by the big dealers in art treas- 
ures. The dealer is insured under a 
blanket policy covering his entire stock. 
All of the precious pieces are, of course, 
fully described and registered so new 
values cannot be claimed on them, but 
these huge blanket policies are only 
issued to dealers in whom the big com- 
panies have confidence. The rate is 
based on the personal integrity and the 
record of the insured, and it is around 
1% to 2 per cent. The policies cover 
against all risks, with the exception of 
the risk that comes from the owner’s 
efforts to repair or modify the piece, 
but every other kind of loss or damage 
is fully covered. 

The most satisfactory insurance con- 
tract offered art dealers by American 
underwriters is the Jeweler’s Policies. 
American rates are, however, often 40 
per cent higher than those charged by 
foreign underwriters and their policy 
contract is, in general, not so well 
suited to the art dealers’ requirements. 

American companies prefer to have 
special policies taken out every time a 
precious piece is moved. These pieces 
must constantly be sent out, often for 
great distances, for consideration by a 
customer. No dealer could stand the 
annoyance and expense of taking out a 
special policy every time a piece leaves 
his establishment. 

The insurable values of works of art 
in this country could be conservatively 
estimated at the billion dollar mark. 
Insurance premiums on practically all 
of this enormous value are going to 
foreign countries. 

“One Brass Spittoon Valued at $5” 

One serious handicap that American 
insurance companies have been under 
is the difficulty of getting honest and 
competent appraisers. Many grotesque 
stories can be told of appraisals, as 
often being for undervaluations as for 
over-valuations. 

A very famous gold and jeweled basin 
by Cellini, belonging to Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan, for which he had paid $150,000 was 
officially appraised as “one brass spit- 
toon valued at $5.” 

Sometimes dishonest or private own- 
ers wish to make money and false re- 
turns are given. The net profit of one 


American appraiser last year was up 
ward of $250,000, hardly one-quarter of 
it being wholly legitimate. 

There has now been organized in 
New York the National Board of Art 
Appraisers which is composed of the 
foremost art experts in America. All 
of the men are of high training, wide 
experience and perfect personal in- 
tegrity. 

The skill of such appraisers is quite 
remarkable to those who are not fam- 
iliar with the extensive scientific 
methods of the present day. 

Experts Are Skillful 

A first-class porcelain expert can tell 
the size and age of a piece of porcelain 
that might be worth $100,000, from a 
piece no bigger than a silver dollar; 
and a rug expert needs only a fragment 
as large as one’s hand to be able to tell, 
if not almost the size, the approximate 
value per square foot, etc. 

One of our operators was recently 
called in on an appraisal adjustment. 
It was over a portrait of Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart. It had been listed 
at $15,000, whereas the owner protested 
that it was worth $35,000. The ap- 
praiser then had to show what the 
period of the Stuart was and what was 
the actual condition of the painting, all 
of which affects the price. He also had 
to list the sales, either privately or 
by auction, of this piece. He knew the 
prices which were paid for all Stuarts. 
In this way he was able to arrive at a 
very fair and accurate valuation of the 
painting, entirely convincing to the 
court and to the owner. 

Cuvier, who could reconstruct an ani- 
mal from seeing even a small bone, 
had nothing on the scientific art ex- 
perts. 

The work is done for appraisal fees 
that are relatively modest, in view ot 
the importance of the work. The fee 
generally amounts to 21% per cent of 
the value of the object appraised, with 
a small minimum fixed charge, and, 
of course, expenses in case traveling is 
necessary. 

Where The National 

Almost as important as expertness, 
of course. is the absolute moral in- 
tegrity of the appraiser. The National 
Board of Art Appraisers selects mem- 
bers with this consideration uppermost. 
All the members have professional repu- 
tations, many of them being as_ well 
known in Europe as here. They are 
absolutely beyand influence. This is an 
item, of course, of extreme importance. 

Perhaps American underwriters have 
hesitated to undertake the insurance of 
art treasures because they have thought 
that values in this class of commodity 
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were too uncertain. As a matter of 
fact, if you possess a really genuine 
and great work of art you have prop- 
erty that is the surest value in the 
world. The one class of property that 
showed a steady increase throughout 
the war was first-class works of art. 

The one important thing in insuring 
art treasures should be to determine 
their genuineness, and hence their ac- 
tual market value. Once that is deter- 
mined beyond question, the fine arts 
offer as safe a field for underwriting 
as Class A office buildings. 


It would seem to me that the insur- 
ance companies would do well to have 
the collectors furnish a certificate from 
an unprejudiced, qualified appraiser, as 
to the value and genuineness of their 
stock before issuing large blanket 
policies. 





SIR E. L. SULLIVAN NOW 

Edwin L. Sullivan, advertising man- 
ager of the Home of New York, Frank- 
lin Fire and the City of New York Fire, 
was elected grand knight of the Watch- 
ung Council, Knights of Columbus, at 
Plainfield, N. J., succeeding the late 
Timothy J. Meany. 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 
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B. CLARK, President 
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| Charles Dickens on Insurance 


What He Said in “Household 
Words” 























Two hundred and twenty joint stock 
companies in London say, as with one 
voice—be assured. It matters not what 
may be the object of your solicitude—be 
assured. Whether you are thinking of 
the safety of your life by land, or by 
railway, or by sea, or of the unbroken 
condition of ycur arms and legs, of the 
maintenance of general health, or of the 
comfort and competence in your old 
age, or of the interests of wife or chil- 
dren when you may be no more, or of a 
provision tor your boy when he reaches 
the apprenticing age. or of the happy 
marriage and the wedding portion of 
your little Mary Anne, one day to be, 
you hope, a blushing bride, now a tiny 
prattling fairy of two or three years; 
or of the honesty of your clerk, or of 
the safety of rent due from your tenant, 
or of the security of money due from 
your debtor, or of the security of your 
home and property from fire, or of the 
immunity of your plate-glass windows 
from a smash, or of the preservation 
from loss of your ftarming-stock from 
the effects of a hailstorm—never mind 
the subject-matter: be assured. 

This subject of assurance, or 
ance, is far more curious than is gen- 
erally supposed. One man insures be- 
cause his neighbor has done so, and has 
reaped obvious benefit by so doing; 
but he seldom thinks why two or three 
hundred companies should take the 
trouble to look after his interest in this 
way. It is worth while to know more 
about this than is generally known; for 
insurance is one of the very best modes 
of bringing about in a healthy way the 
maxim share and share alike. : 

Broad Coverages to Be Had 

But what o/ all the several ills that 
flesh is heir to? Death is surely not 
the only personal visitation that brings 
mourning into a household; and among 
deaths, there are those which depart 
very widely from what are termed natu- 
ral. Nevertheless, natural or not, all 
are brought within the share and share 
alike maxim; in respect to all of them, 


insur- 


there are companies which say—be as- 
sured. For example, there are com- 
panies which put forth tables for the 


insurance of seamen and maritime pas- 
sengers when braving the dangers of 
the seas; who can also assure their bag- 
gage from loss or destruction. A sea- 
man pays a certain premium on con- 
sideration that a certain sum shall be 
paid to his widow or children if he be 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Sees Unemployment 
Insurance in U.S. 


LABOR 





PRESSURE 
of President Harding’s 
Describes History of 
Coverage Here and in England 


BIG FOR IT 





Wolman, 
Conference, 


Leo 


Wolman, member of the Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Unemployment 
the principal 


Leo 
Conference, was 
speaker at the 
recently of the 
ualty Actuarial Society. 
“Unemployment 


outside 


annual meeting Cas- 
His topic was 
’ and he 


attempts at 


Insurance,’ 
described the infant 
insurance made so far in this country 
and the experience gained in recent 
years in England, where unemployment 
coverage has been employed for eleven 
years. Mr. Wolman is an expert in his 
line and is one of a few men that is 
devoting full time and study to this 
important subject, which is spreading 
here and is likely to engage the atten- 
tion of insurance companies. 

In closing his address Wolman de- 
clared it to be his belief that there is a 
large degree of pressure for unemploy- 
ment insurance here. Powerful influ- 
ences are at work to gain the enactment 
of some type of insurance to solve the 
problem of unemployment. At the pres- 
ent labor is split over the question of 
whether or not it is advisable to have 
Government participation in such insur- 
ance and this split is working to delay 
the forward movement temporarily. 

The first real attempt to put an un- 
employment insurance act into force 
was made in England in 1911, when 
such a law passed Parliament. Prior to 
that time assessment societies in Eng- 
land and on the European continent 
had created funds for periods of unem- 
ployment. The 1911 act in England ap- 
plied only to trades in which risks were 
greatest and covered only about 2,000,- 
000 industrial workers. It was extended 
in 1916 to cover munition workers. In 
1918 an economic crisis arose with the 
period of demobilization and an “Out- 
of-Work” donation was allowed to all 
civilian war workers for one year and 
more for military workers. 

A further extension was made in the 
1920 act, when the jurisdiction was 
broadened to cover all industrial work- 
ers in the country, about 12,000,000 in 
all Contributions to unemployment 
funds were made by all three parties 
interested: the government, employer 
and employe. Flat benefits were made 
to everyone eligible to participate. They 
started at seven shillings a week and 
were raised as high as _ twenty-nine 
shillings during the post-war period and 
then reduced to fifteen shillings, the 
present rate. While the war was in 
progress and employment and prosper- 
ity general the unemployment fund 
raised a surplus of £20,000,000, but this 
was entirely wiped out by payments 
made in 1921 in the big depressions. 

The expedient was then adopted of 
increasing the contributions and de- 
creasing benefits. Despite this retrench- 
ment, said Mr. Wolman, the fund is now 
indebted to the Government to the ex- 
tent of nearly £30,000,000. Some of the 
facts that assisted in rendering the fund 
insolvent are as follows: It was neces- 
sary to suspend safeguards by the Gov- 
ernment, thereby increasing the num- 
ber of applicants. One of the safe. 
guards removed was the lid on the 
period of time a person could draw ben- 
efits. It was raised from fifteen weeks 
to twenty-six and over upon pressure 
being exerted by British labor parties. 
Another problem hinged upon the defini- 
tion of unemployment. Too broad an 
interpretation of the word would invite 


such 


fraud, naturally, according to the 
speaker 
The insurance business in England 


is the only ind 
ance 


stry carrving self-insur- 
Employes are obliged to make 
smaller contributions than those insur- 
ing with the Government fund and still 
receive the same benefits. This is pos- 


ible because of the low rate of unem- 
pioyment among insurance workers. 


Another problem that the administra- 
tors of the English are face to face with 
is to judge the merits of applications 
made by men out of work by virtue of 
strikes. The act reads that no payments 
will be made when unemployment is 
caused “by reason of trade disputes.” 
This apparently covers the situation, 
but with the strikes that accompaniea 
the general deflation of wages through- 
out the Br#ttish Isles, labor kicked vigor- 
ously against the non-payment of bene- 
fits. 

United States Experiments 

From the interesting experiments 
made in this country Mr. Wolman al- 
ready foresees a great extension of the 
principle. The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, the Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., 
and another company have individual 
schemes in operation. For the above 
companies a fund is set aside and bene- 
fits paid during lay-offs. This has 
served to stabilize those businesses. 

Another system is in vogue in the 


cloak and suit industry in Cleveland. 
This is a progressive experiment de- 
clared Mr. Wolman, where every em- 
ployer agrees to contribute 744% of 
payroll to a trustee. Each contribution 
held by the trustee is segregated for the 
account of the owner, who guarantees 
every employe twenty weeks of work in 
each half year. Upon failure to carry 
out this agreement each employe re- 
ceives benefits for the weeks when nou 
employed. If full employment is given 
each worker the employer receives back 
his contributions to the fund. 

Attempts to legislate unemployment 
insurance into being in this country 
have been made in three states. A bill 
was nearly passed in Wisconsin in 1921, 
and measures were likewise killed in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. These 
proposed measures were all modeled in 
administrative details upon the British 
Act, but rest upon another principle. 
The whole cost is to be borne by the 
employer. 


BUYS BRITISH EQUITABLE 


State Assurance Company of Liverpool 
Gets Foothold in Life 
Insurance 


The State Assurance Company, of 
Liverpool, has secured control of the 
British Equitable Assurance Company, 
of Liverpool. It is understood the pur 
chasing price of the shares was £3 15s 
for each £10 share, with £1 3s paid 
up. There are 30,000 shares, so the 
deal will involve a payment of some 
£112,500. 

In 1922 the marine premiums of the 
British Equitable amounted to about 
£100,000. In buying the British Equit- 
able, the State secures a footing in the 
life insurance world and a good addi- 
tion to its fire turnover. It is the 


present intention, however, to carry the 
British Equitable as a separate entity. 
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DICKENS ON INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 23) 
lost in such a vessel within the year; if 
he is to receive also compensation for 
any injuries or death, he has to pay a 
higher premium at the outset. . 

There are thousands of railway trav- 
ellers who refuse to believe that one 
pennyworth of insurance against rail- 
way accidents can be bona fide; yet 
bona fide it assuredly is. At the same 
time, however, it must be admitted 
that a little incredulity may be _ par- 
doned. : 

Accidents of every description have 
been brought within the system. - 

But not only may you insure your 
life and limbs and health against all 
kinds of misfortunes; you may insure 
your property also. A disastrous fire 
may destroy your house and furniture 
in a few hours; but this need not im- 
poverish you. There are companies 
which come to your aid, if you have had 
forethought enough to insure before the 
calamity. As to the question—what is 
the proper rate of premium? This de- 
pends on averages, as in the former 
instances. Fires even observe a certain 
general law of frequency in great cities; 
which affords a guidance to the com- 
panies. Sometimes there is an excep- 
tion—as in the present autumn, when 
three great fires have occurred at New- 
castle, Manchester and Liverpool, near- 
ly at one time; but the companies will 
look out for a compensation in a com- 
parative paucity of great fires at some 
other time, and perhaps in the larger 
number of persons who will be led to 
consider the benefits of insurance com- 
panies against fire. é 

As to the insurance of ships, many 
persons to whom the subject is new 
feel as much puzzled to understand this 
as any other branch of insurance. How 
can anyone predict the result of the 
next voyage of the splendid clipper Star 
of the East, A-1? True, no one can pre- 
dict; but underwriters, and insurance 
brokers, and marine insurance com- 
panies find that, out of a total aggregate 
ot ships, a certain uniform average 
meet with some kind of disaster yearly. 
In the year 185% there were eleven hun- 
dred ships wrecked on the British 
coasts—a fearful number, rendered 
more fearful by the loss of nine hun- 
dred human lives. Fearful as these 
numbers are, the people at Lloyd’s sub- 
mit them to sober calculation in sober 
books, and arrive at certain averages 
which safely enable them to insure 
ships against all calamities in all seas, 
and under all variation of season and 
weather. . 

How can you possibly tell whether 
Simpson, your porter, will thrust the 
corner of a shutter through a monster 
square of plate-glass in your brilliant 
shop window? Simpson is not more 
careless than other porters; and yet 
he may have this misfortune. Or a mis- 
chievous rascal out of doors may hurl 
a stone at the window, and shatter the 
crystal sheet—who knows? There ap- 


dows are broken by the carelessness of 
servants, by the opening and closing of 
shop fronts, by the cleaning of windows, 
by explosion from gas, by the subsi- 
dence or settling of buildings, by the 
crowded state of thoroughfares, by 
alterations of temperature, by malicious 
design, by stones cast up by the feet of 
horses in macadamized roads. They 
say that, according to the present law, 
if a square of plate-glass be unintention- 
ally broken, the owner can only recover 
the value of common glass of a certain 
size. They say that they will venture 
to insure plate-glass of every descrip- 
tion, whether used as windows, panels. 
enclosures, pilasters, show-glasses, 
shop-side cases, or looking glass; by 
replacing the same with glass of similar 
description and quality; by becoming, 
in fact, a glazing company as well as an 
insuring company. Moreover, they an- 
nounce their intention of becoming the 
universal protectors of shop-windows, 
by prosecuting all malicious breakers 
thereof. Of course the premium de- 
manded for all these benefits must de- 
pend on the judgment of the parties 
concerning the average probability of 
glass fracture. 

It is difficult for the mind to grasp all 
the responsibility of companies which 
offer to guarantee against losses aris- 
ing from robberies, forgeries, fraud, 
debts, rained: and non-payment of 
rent. . 

Thus it is, "the n. If you lose your life, 
your fellow-men provide something for 
those who may be left to mourn you. 
If you meet with an accident, they will 
support you while on your sickbed. If 
your house is burnt, or your ship sunk, 
they will share the loss with you. If 
your debtor or your lodger run away 
and forget to pay you, they will bear 
part of your burden. If you are insol- 
vent, they will pay your debts. If you 
are wanting in honesty to vour em- 
ployer, they will bear the loss as sure- 
ties. That is, they will do so to you if 
you will do so to them. And if all join 
in these mutual arrangements, the ef- 
fects will be two—loss. and suffering 
will not fall so heavily on any one per- 
son; and every member of the com- 
munity will be directly benefited by the 
honesty and carefulness. of all the 
others. 





A dinner unique in many respects 
and most enjoyable was given recently 
at the Lotus Club by Charles H. Post, 
United States manager of the Cale- 
donian, the guests being a mixture of 
Cunard Line officials and. insurance 
executives. Mr. Post returned from 
Europe on the “Mauretania,” of the 
Cunard Line, and had the commander 
of that vessel and some other “Maure- 
tania” executives meet insurance peo- 
ple. Also at the dinner was Chief Ken- 
lon, of the New York Fire Department. 





Gilbert Weldon has resigned as man- 








National Fire Insurance 


Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1922 


A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. 
G. F. wee, Assi. Secretary 


Ce ceceececscccceccesccsoees 28,224,420.40 
Ceerccccccccccccccccce 9,344,481.19 


Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 


Seymour, ‘Treasurer 

















ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
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OF NEW YORK 
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WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
Fire, Marine, Tornado, Explosion—Riots, 
Civil Commotions, and Strikes 


January 1, 1922 
Assets ...... nada - Aes 
Surplus in United’ States. 1,599,555.35 
Total losses paid in 
States frora 1874 to 1921, in. 
clusive ........ ceccccccccccccccGoOphae LOO.ak 


Ww. B. MEIKLE, President 
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THE YORKSHIRE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1624 


FIRB, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $2,743,342.03 


Liabilities, 





DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 
Willard S. Brown & Co............ New York, N. Y. 


WALLACE KELLY, Branch Secretary. 
$1,644,822.39 Surplus, $1,098,519.64 
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matter. They say that plate-glass win- been for the last eighteen months. 








FRED. S. JAMES 
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GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Paris, France 
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EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DO- 
MINIONS INS. CO., Ltd. 
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GEO. W. BLOSSOM 
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_ AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT 





Idea of Conference 
Comes to Fore Again 


FOR UNDERWRITERS SOLELY 
Success of Shipping Conference in 
Brussels Encourages Supporters of 
Marine Gathering 


The two European shipping confer- 
ences, at which were treated the lia- 
bility clauses of bills of lading and 
other matters of especial interest to 
marine underwriters, stirred up again 
the question of an international confer- 
ence of insurance representatives only. 
Somewhat prior to the shipping confer- 
ences the International Union of Marine 
Insurance met at Baden-Baden, where 
delegates from twenty-three countries 
gathered to review and possibly solve 
some intricate problems of marine in- 
surance. But this conference was not 
attended by representatives of the 
United States, England, France and Bel- 
gium, a fact that automatically robs the 
conference of the value of a world-wide 
meeting. The only really important 
maritime states in attendance were 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden. 

Scandinavia has always been the cen- 
ter of propaganda urging an interna- 
tional marine insurance congress. Able 
insurance executives, backed by bril- 
liant writers, have tlooded the insurance 
world from Norway around to China 
with literature designed to stimulate in- 
terest in world-wide cooperation for the 
uplifting of marine insurance and the 
elimination of certain evils in the con- 
duct of business. The idea of such a 
gathering has never met with the suc- 
cess hoped for by its backers. Proposed 
agendas have contained a wealth of ex- 
cellent material for discussion at the 
round table, but for one reason or an- 
other only a comparatively small num- 
ber of leading companies has come out 
flatfootedly in favor of the idea. 

The United States has shown the 
least interest of all, with England a 
close second in the matter of indiffer- 
ence. Some time ago the argument was 
advanced trom these shores that under- 
writers would not expend the money to 
journey abroad while domestic prob- 
lems remained unsolved and market 
conditions at home were such that im- 
provement within would in itself bring 
considerable relief trom oppressive bur- 
dens. Today the internal situation has 
altered considerably for the better and 
with a slow expansion of international 
re-insurance and other international in- 
surance relationships the place for har- 
mony and friendly close accord assumes 
1 more important place. Frankly a con- 
ference would probably have beneficial 
consequences it it accomplished nothing 
more than bringing together for a good 
social time the leading underwriters 
and loss men of the world. 

What attitude underwriters here take 
now is not easy to state in a single 
sentence. Many are reluctant to talk, 
others are indifferent to the proposition 
and some, while friendly in principle to 
the proposition, hesitate to throw the 
power of their names into actually 
booming a conterence in political style. 
As the American companies stand 
strongly behind the bill of lading con- 
ference and seek world-wide uniformity 
with respect io that phase of insurance 
it is possible, though hardly likely just 
now, that an international conference 
on marine problems solely next year 
would secure delegates from these 
shores. 

However, no matter what the attitude 
here, underwriters in New York resent 
an insinuation, if such there is, in an 
article written by a Dr. Burrau of Nor- 
way for “Fairplay” that underwriters 
not coming out for the conference do 
not know their business. Perhaps’ Dr. 
Burrau refers only to his own country, 
and if so, he may be right. Here is 
what he says: ‘“We have, however, not 
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Also Whether Altering Destination 
Changes Status of Marine Insur- 
ance; Text of Case 

An important decision on marine in- 
surance has been handed down by Jus- 
tice Bailhache of the British admiralty 
courts in which he treats the subject of 
insurable interest. The case was 
brought by William Edwards against 
the Motor Union for refusal to pay upon 
a cargo of coal lost by fire while in tran- 
sit from New York to Sevastopol. The 
text of this tnteresting decision, as 
taken from the law supplement of “The 
Policyholder,” follows: 

An action brought by William Mait- 
land Edwards against the Motor Union 
Insurance Co., Ltd., claiming in respect 
of a total loss under a policy of insur- 
ance dated November 5, 1920, produced 
many interesting points. 

The plaintiff was insured under a pol- 
icy of marine insurance effected by Me- 
Leod and Hill on a cargo of coal valued 
at £50,000 odd for a voyage by the 
steamer Gregorios, from New York to 
Sevastopol. The policy was underwrit- 
ten by defendants for £2,344. It cov- 
ered the usual perils, and in addition 
against all fire or heating of cargo even 
when caused by inherent vice or spon- 
taneous combustion. 

The vessel left New York, and while 
she was at Constantinople, in January, 
1921, the coals were found to be on fire, 
and it became necessary, in order to 
prevent a total loss, and to prevent the 
vessel being damaged, to discharge and 
sell the same instead of attempting to 
carry them to their destination. Owing 
to that plaintiff had suffered a total loss 
of the coal, of which defendants’ share 
was some £1,957. It was denied in the 
defence that plaintiff had any interest, 
and alleged that he abandoned the voy- 
age by changing the destination of the 
ship or by discharging the cargo at Con- 





yet obtained the international confer- 
ence which is the first thing necessary 
for the good of the whole business, and 
wily not? All the best and all really 
competent underwriters want such a 
conference, but the underwriters who 
want to gamble and not to insure are 
still more powerful than the wise ones 
and they do not want a conference.” 

An explanation for American refusal 
to date to go wild over the idea certain- 
ly does not find root in Dr. Burrau’s 
statement. Underwriters here may or 
may not later alter the prevailing senti- 
ment in this country, but whatever the 
final outcome their ability to underwrite 
is not in dispute. 


stantinople when it was on fire. It was 
further denied that there was any loss 
by perils insured against. i 

Mr. Justice Bailhache, in giving judg, 
ment, said, this is an action brought by; 
a gentleman named Edwards against! 
the Motor Unicn Insurance Company on! 
a policy issued by the Motor Union In- 
surance Company, dated November 5, 
1920, upon a cargo of coal on the 
steamer Gregorios, on a voyage from a 
port in the United States to Sevastopol, 
in the Black Sea. Mr. Edwards put his 
case in this way: “While that cargo 
of coals was in course of transit I 
bought the cargo ‘from a Mr. Ostra- 
gradski, who was the owner, and LI re- 
sold it to the Russian Co-operative So- 
ciety, which is called for short Arcos. 
At the time of the loss of the cargo, 
which happened by fire in Constanti- 
nople in January, 1921, I was in the 
position of a buyer of the coal who had 
resold it on terms of payment on deliv- 
ery in Odessa. I therefore had a full 
insurable interest in the coal, and inas- 
much as the loss was loss by fire, which 
was a loss within the policy, [ am en- 
titled to recover.” If he is right about 
all those things it is quite clear he is 
right in this action. 

The underwriters, the insurance com- 
pany, make to that simple case a num- 
ber of answers, which it is necessary 
for me to state and deal with. Perhaps 
it is well to remind oneself what an 
insurance of a cargo of coal on a voyage 
is. It is not an insurance on the goods 
simpliciter; it is an insurance on the 
adventure. What the underwriter un- 
derstood is that the goods shall arrive 
at the destination indicated in the pol- 
icy without loss so far as loss may be 
due to any peril which is covered by 
insurance. That is a statement of the 
law which is perfectly well known and 
one wants to bear in mind when dealing 
with this particular case, because this 
is a case in which the goods did not 
arrive at their destination, which was 
originally Sevastopol, and afterwards 
altered to Odessa, hut the goods were 
disposed of at Constantinople. The first 
answer that the defendants make to 
the claim of the plaintiff in this case is 
this. They say, “you had no insurable 
interest, and of course, as is well known 
one has to see whether there was an 
insurable interest at the particular date, 
viz., the date of the loss,” and the date 
of the loss may be fixed in this case as 
on January 11, 1921, because it was on 
that date the assured gave notice of 
abandonment. 

What one has to consider, therefore, 
is had the insured an assurable interest 
on January 11, 1921? I do not propose 
to go through the letters now, because 
they have been read to me two or three 
times, and I do not think it is necessary 
to read them again, but the matter, so 
far as Mr. Edwards’ interest is con- 
cerned, stands in this way: There were 
some people called McLeod and Hill 
who were agents for Ostragradski, and 
had themselves, as I gather, at some 
previous time, been interested in this 
cargo. Ostragradski had bought the 
coal apparently for re-sale to General 
Wrangel, who at the time when the coal 
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was bought was fighting the Bolshevists 
in the Crimea. He was afterwards de- 
feated and the Bolshevists took posses- 
sion of the Crimea. 

When General Wrangel was defeated 
and turned out of the Crimea he had 
no further use for the coal and it was 
thrown on Ostragradski’s hands. Mc- 
Leod and Hill, acting as agents for Os- 
tragradski, looked about for a buyer of 
the coal and they found a buyer in Mr. 
Edwards. So tar as Mr. Edwards was 
concerned it was a pure speculation on 
his part and he was not interested in 
the coal business. He thought he saw 
a way of making money out of the 
transaction and he agreed to buy. The 
way he was going to make this money 
was to re-sell the coal to the Arcos who 
represented the Soviet Government and 
he did succeed in getting a contract 
with them to re-sell the coal at a rather 
higher figure than that at which he 
bought from Mr. Ostragradski, Messrs. 
MacLeod and Hill having arranged this 
matter with Mr. Edwards reported to 
Mr. Ostragradski what they had done 
and their report was contained in the 
correspondence. The main points were 
that a sum oft £12,000 was to be de- 
posited not necessarily with Mr. Ostra- 
gradski’s bank but to be deposited and 
the balance was to be paid by bills 
which were to be given on the arrival 
of the coal at Sevastopol as the then 
destination was. These bills were to 
be secured during their currency by 
deposit of warrants for copper. The 
actual contract made by MacLeod and 
Hill on behalf of Ostragradski is con- 
tained in letters | have referred to. Mr. 
Edwards arranged with Arcos that they 
should deposit the same sum he had 
deposited under his contract with Mac- 
Leod and Hill and Ostragradski and 
that they should also deposit these cop- 
per warrants and both those deposits 
were in due course made. 

Later on the Russian vendor, Mr. 
Ostragradski, complained that Edwards 
had not. completed his contract and he 
threatened to cancel the contract. 
Later on his solicitors wrote even more 
strongly saying that the contract was 
at an end. Neither of these letters 
was accepted by MacLeod and Hill on 
behalf of Mr. Edwards but to both of 
them protests were made that the con- 
tract was by no means at an end. Theis 
were negotiations between the solicitors 
for all parties, MacLeod and Hill, the 
Russian vendor, and Mr. Edwards, and 
finally an arrangement was made which 
is set out in a memorandum, which is 
dated, if I recollect rightly, February 
17, 1921. This it will be observed is 
rather more than a month after the 
alleged total loss of the coal. The sup- 
stance of the arrangement was there 
being no longer any price to be paid 
for the coal that the money was to 
be collected from the underwriters, the 
purchase money which Edwards had 
agreed to pay to Ostragradski was to 
be the first charge, on the money to be 
collected from the underwriters. He 
was to have his money in full and, if 
enough afterward was left to pay Ed- 
wards the price which he was to get 
from Arcos he was to get that money. 
If it did not eventuate he was not to 
get it, and he was to pay a commission 
fluctuating according to the amount he 
got to MacLeod and Hill. 

(To be concluded) 





CREDIT TO J. P. NELSON 
Credit to Joshua P. Nelson, of the 
average adjusting department of John- 
son & Higgins as the author of the 
story on “Interesting Court Cases,” iD 
the marine insurance department of 
The Eastern Underwriter last week 
was omitted through error. This story 
composed part of his address before the 

Association of Average Adjusters. 





D. OF C. MARINE HEARING 7 
A hearing was held Monday of this 
week in Washington on_ proposed 
changes and amendments to the Model 
Marine law governing the conduct of 
marine insurance in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Several New York men were 
in attendance at the hearing. 
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Text of Spathari Decision 


The case of the vessel Spathari, re- 
cently settled in England by Lord Sands 
against three plaintiffs suing the British 
General, Northern Assurance and the 
Norwich Union Fire, has attracted in- 
terest because it is classed as one of 
those Greek scuttling cases that have 
clogged the court calendars and the 
claim departments of marine insurers 
in this country and England, principally 
in the latter country. As the decision 
for the underwriters in the Spathari 
case finally was rested upon misrepre- 
sentation of material facts, it is con- 
sidered of sufficient interest to publish 
here. There were three suits, the prin- 
cipal one being R. F. Borthwick, ship- 
proker of Glasgow, against the British 
General of London. The other two were 
decided upon the merits of this case. 
The judgment of the court follows: 

“R. F. Borthwick served in the war 
and upon its termination returned to 
Glasgow and endeavored to collect some 
business. He had no office of his own, 
but he obtained a seat at a desk in the 
outer room of the office of Mr. Dime- 
triades, a Greek subject. In the autumn 
of 1920 Dimetriades was in correspon- 
dence with a group of Greek gentlemen 
in the Levant, who were interested 
along with Dimetriades in a scheme tor 
opening up an iron-ore mine in the 
island of Samos, of which Dimetriades 
was a native. In connection with this 
scheme it was proposed that a vessel 
should be purchased to carry workmen 
and material to the scene of operation. 
After some negotiations, Dimetriades 
purchased a small vessel lying at Hull, 
the Zachris Tophelius, which apparent- 
ly had formerly belonged to the Russian 
Government and had been sent by some 
persons in Finland for sale in this 
country. 

“The vessel was eventually purchased 
by Dimetriades at a price finally fixed 
at £2,550 and, ostensibly, at all events, 
for the Samos mine scheme. It was 
proposed that the vessel should be 
registered under the British flag. There 
might, as the defenders suggested, have 
been sinister reasons for this, but the 
pursuer stated reasons for it, particu- 
larly with reference to the state of war 
in the East, which prima facie were not 
unreasonable and had not been shown 
to be unreasonable. The difficulty with 
regard to the ownership, price and over- 
haul were got over in this way. The 
ship was transferred by the sellers to 
the pursuer, a British subject, and the 
pursuer borrowed on the security of the 
ship from a London marine financier 
and a Glasgow lawyer the necessary 
money at rates of interest which were, 
perhaps, not unreasonable if the leaders 
were to have a share of the profit of the 
venture, but which were unreasonable 
regarded as interest on ordinary loans. 

“The practical effect of this arrange- 
ment was that the pursuer was to find 
the money to pay for (1) the ship, (2) 
the overhaul, and (3) the financial ac- 
commodation, and wag to take as his 
reward the difference between the ag- 
gregate of these three payments and 
£8,000. On the other hand, he was to 
give his name and the benefit of his 
advice as a marine surveyor. Further, 
under the arrangement between the 
pursuer and Dimetriades, while the 
price to the purchasers in Greece was 
to be £9,000, Dimetriades was to have 
£1,000. He was also to have the man- 
agement of the ship and he was to pay 
all the disbursements of the voyage, 
being entitled, on the other hand, to 
any freight earned. It appeared that if 
the vessel had not been lost, and the 
price had been forthcoming upon her 
arrival in Greece the pursuer would 
have made about £1,700. 

“It was represented, however, that on 
a survey the ship turned out to be in 
better condition than was expected, and 
that the repairs, for which the pursuer 
was primarily responsible, cost less 
than had been anticipated. Making 
allowance for this, the arrangement did 
not square very satisfactorily with the 
representation of Dimetriades and there 
was no doubt a difficulty as to the pro- 
vision of the £9,000 by his friends in 


the Levant. It was proposed eventually 
to form a company to work. the mines, 
but if, as was represented, the group or 
syndicate of promoters had ample credit 
and resources, it seemed strange that it 
was necessary that not only the large 
payment to the pursuer but the £1,500 
for temporary accommodations should 
have been added to the price of the ship 
with a credit provided in London. 
“His Lordship thought that, even al- 
lowing Dimetriades his £1,000 upon the 
transaction and a reasonable considera- 
tion to the pursuer for his name as 
owner and his service, the ship might 


have been delivered in Samos tor 
£7,000 instead of £9,000. This diffi- 


culty could not be got rid of by the sug- 
gestion that Dimetriades was indifter- 
ent to the interests of the Levant syndi- 
cate. He himself and his brother in 
Samos were both interested in the mat- 
ter, and there did not appear to have 
been any concealment in his correspon- 
dence either as regarded his taking 
£1,000 or the large payments for finan- 
cial assistance. These considerations, 
his Lordship confessed, suggested to 
him some doubt, whether, particularly 
in view of the conditions which then 
prevailed, as regards credit and cur- 
rency and the possibility of carrying on 
any ordinary business during the war, 
the £9,000 in London if the ship ar- 
rived safely in Samos could be regarded 
as by any means assured. The deiend- 
ers’ case originally was that both the 
Samos negotiation and the agreement 
between the pursuer and Dimetriades 
had no reality—that they were mere 
plants to cover up a plot to — and 
sink the ship. As regarded the Samos 
negotiation, that view was not seriously 
insisted upon, and he would be quite 
unable to accept it if it were insisted on. 
Three Possible Theories 

“This was not conclusive in pursuer’s 
favor. There were three possible the- 
ories, all of them consistent with an ar- 
ranged scuttling: (1), that the Samos 
negotiation was unreal on both sides. 
This was not now insisted on. (2) That 
so far as Dimetriades was concérned it 
was of the nature of a re-insurance to 
cover the risk of the scuttling not com- 
ing off successfully. (3) That, all hav- 
ing been bona fide up to a stage, un- 
satisfactory financial reports came from 
Greece and that the scuttling was re- 
sorted to as a short way out of a diffi- 
culty. The defenders represented that 
the agreement between the pursuer and 
Dimetriades was wholly fictitious. 

“His Lordship was unable to accept 
that view. He thought that it represent- 
ed a real understanding. But this again 
was not conclusive because (1) if the 
scuttling came off it was necessary to 
have an agreement which would not 
only bear the light of day, but would 
regulate the rights of parties in the 
spoil. (2) Even if the Samos negotia- 
tion was only a re-insurance or a second 
string to the bow in case the scuttling 
miscarried, an agreement between pur- 
suer and Dimetriades was appropriate 
as ancillary thereto. (3) As with the 
Samos negotiation, so with the agree- 
ment, bona fide at the time did not 
preclude the idea of the short cut hav- 
ing subsequently resorted to. 

“The conclusions to which his Lord- 
ship had come were that the Samos 
negotiations were not fictitious, and 
that the defenders had failed to prove 
that the agreement between the pur- 
suer and Dimetriades had no reality as 
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expressive of any true contract between 
them. The ship, which had been re 
named the Spathari, was duly over- 
hauled and satisfied the requirements 
of the Board of Trade, which were fully 
met, and was registered as a British 
ship in the name of the pursuer. Upon 
April 8, 1921, she sailed from Leith for 
Greece. She did not carry a full cargo, 
an advertisement for a general cargo 
not having met with a response. Her 
cargo consisted in part of a consign- 
ment of codfish of dubious condition 
and value, which was the subject of 
another action. It was not proved that 
either the pursuer or Dimetriades was 
interested in that consignment, al- 
though the circumstances under which 
it was shipped and the interest in it of 
an associate of Dimetriades had a cer- 
tain unpleasant flavor. 

“In the remainder of the cargo Dime- 
triades was interested. It consisted in 
part of goods sent by him for sale in 
Greece and in part of equipment for the 
mining venture in which he was a par- 
ticipator. The ship was insured for 
£9,000, which was not more than she 
would have realized if the Samos 
scheme had been worked out as figured. 
Very much the same consideration ap- 
plied to the insurance of cargo. Upon 
April 29, 1921, the Spathari sank in fine 
weather off the coast of Portugal.” 

(To Be Concluded) > 





BRITISH HULL CHAOS 

British marine underwriters are still 
manifesting acute interest in proposi- 
tions to resuscitate the Joint Hull 
Agreement, but strong factors operate 
against the accomplishment of such an 
ideal ambition. Notwithstanding admis- 
sions that rates and values are far be- 
low the correct level, the fear that com- 
petition would induce violations of an 
agreement or point-blank refusal to be- 
come signatories to it has militated 
against progress in the direction of re- 
storing the compact. Until business is 
sufficient to fill all the hungry moufhs 
in the hull markets or until the com- 
peting elements have been reduced in 
number to fill exactly the demand for 
insurance, hull business abroad is going 
to be highly costly underwriting. 
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Acquisition Cost And 
Field Supervision Rules 
TEXT OF FINAL EDITED DRAFT 


Formulated at the General Conference 
of All Stock Companies Operating 
in New York State 


The final edited dra’ of the new 
rules concerning acquisition and field 
supervision cost for casualty insurance 
companies and agents has been sub- 
mitted to Superintendent Stoddard. 
They were the results of three weeks 
of hard, conscientious work. The rules 
follow: 

I 


Classes of Agencies 
Agencies shall be divided into the following 
classes 
a. General agents which term, for the purpose 
of these rules, shall embrace branch offices. 
b. Producers fhe term “producer” embraces 
office agents (heretofore termed — special 
agents), supervising special agents, regional 
agents, local agents, agents and brokers. 


II 
Acquisition and Field Supervision Cost— 
Definitions 


1. Acquisition cost shall mean commissions to 
general agents and producers. No producer 
receiving a commission shall receive any 
salary or allowance of any kind, except as 
hereinafter provided ; 

b. Field supervision cost shall mean the entire 
cost of conducting a general agency or branch 


office It shall include all. commissions (ex 
cept acquisition cost), all salaries, allow 
ances, bonuses, prizes, rewards, rent and 


other itens of expense incident to the con- 
duct of such an ageney or office, hereinafter 
specifically defined, but shall not include ex 

penditures tor taxes and governmental im- 

positions, or expenditures actually made in 

good faith for the adjustment of claims, the 
making of inspections and payroll] audits. | 

c. Field supervision cost shall specifically in 
cludes the following items: 

}. Remuneration to general agents, branch 
office managers, assistant managers and 
salaried special agents 
lraveling expenses of general agents, 
branch ofhece managers, assistant managers 
ind salaried special agents. 

The cost of pelicy-writing in agencies and 

branch offices : 

4. The cost of collection of premiums in agen- 
cies and branch offices. 

5S. Rent, heat, light and maintenance of agen- 

cies and branch offices : 

Remuneration of clerical office force in 

agencies and branch offices 

7. Exchange, advertising, postage, telephone, 
telegraph and express in agencies and 
branch offices 

d. No additional commission, reward, bonus, 
allowance, or compensation of any kind 
shal] be paid on any line of insurance not 
covered by these rules as remuneration for 
insurance of the kinds covered by these rules. 


Ill 
Acquisition Cost 


Remuneration to producers, except as herein- 
ifter provided, shall be limited to the follow- 
ing percentages of gross paid premiums: 

a. Workmen’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility premiums, of the amount of such pre- 
miums when actually collected, 10%. : 

b. Workmen’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility premiums upon underground coal min- 
ing risks, of the amount of such premiums 
when actually collected. 5%. 

c. All other forms of liability. property damage 
and collision. sprinkler leakage and water 
damage premiums. of the amount of such 
premiums when actually collected, 17%%. 

Exception: The acquisition cost in Greater 

New York on automobile liability, property 

damage and collision and sprinkler leakace 

and water damage premiums shall be 20% 

of the amount of such premiums when 

actually collected except on automobile lia- 
bility and property damage premiums upon 
public passenger carrying risks. 

Exception: The acquisition cost on auto- 

mobile liability and property damage pre- 

miums upon public passenger carrying risks 
shal] be 10% of the amount of such pre- 

miums when actually collected. with a 

limit of $30 per car in cities of the first 

class of New York State. 

Note: With respect to property damage and 
collision insurance, and sprinkler leakage and 
water damage insurance the conference notes 
the fact that insurance carriers other than cas- 
ualty insurance carriers are involved. It is 
obvious that the casualty insurance carriers 
cannot conform to the acquisition cost recom- 
mended for these lines unless carriers of other 
classes do likewise. If. therefore, in the con- 
sideration of the subject it becomes apparent 
that all carriers transacting these lines will 
not adhere to the recommendations herein con- 
tained, the casualty insurance carriers desire 
opportunity to reconsider them. 

d. All forms of burglary premiums, of the 
amount of such premiums when actually coi- 
lected. 20%. 

e All forms of plate glass premiums, of the 
amount of such premiums when actually col- 
lected, 22%4c. 


- 


i) 


Note: An additional allowance of 214% of 
such premiums may be granted producers for 
the adjustment of claims and the making of 
inspections provided these services are actually 
performed in good faith by such producers. 
This additiona) allowance shall not be paid to 
producers who do not perform these services. 

Exception: The acquisition cost on all forms 
of plate glass premiums in Greater New York 
shall be 25% of the amount of such premiums 
when actually collected. There shall, however, 
be no allowance for the adjustment of claims 
and the making of inspections. 

f. All forms of steam ctr. engine, flywheel, 
machinery and electrical equipment pre- 
miums, of the amount of such premiums 
when actually collected, 174%. 


IV 
Field Supervision Cost 

In addition to acquisition cost, as hereinbe- 
fore defined, a general agent or branch office 
may be allowed not to exceed the following 
percentages of gross paid premiums for field 
supervision: 

a. Workmen’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility premiums in workmen’s compensation 
states, of the amount of such premiums when 
actually collected, 74%. 

b Employers’ liability premiums, in states 
where there are no workmen’s compensation 
laws, of the amount of such premiums when 
actually collected, 10%. 

c. Workmen's compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility premiums upon underground coal min- 
ing risks, of the amount of such premiums 
when actually collected: 

1. When less than $15,000 for the individual 

risk, 5%. 

2. For the excess above $15,000 for the indi- 
vidual risk, 24%. 

d. All other forms of liability, property damage 
and collision and sprinkler leakage and 
water damage premiums, of the amount of 
such premiums when actually collected, 74%. 
1, Exception: The field supervision cost in 

Greater New York on automobile liability, 
property damage and collision and sprink- 
ler leakage and water damage premiums 
shall not exceed 5% of the amount of such 
premiums when actually collected except 
on automobile liability and property dam- 
age premiums.upon public passenger carry- 
ing risks. 

2. Exception: The field supervision cost on 
automobile liability and property damage 
premiums on public passenger carrying 
risks shall not exceed 5% of the amount of 
such premiums when actually collected 
with a limit of $20 per car in cities of the 
first class of New York State. 

Note: The observation noted below item ‘c’”’ 
under the caption “Acquisition Cost’ applies 
also to this item. 
ce. All forms of burglary premium’, of the 

amount of such premiums when act_ily col- 

lected, 10%. 

f. All forms of plate glass premiums, of the 
amount of such premiums when actually col- 
lected, 10%. 

g. All forms of steam boiler, engine, fly-wheel, 
machinery and_ electrical equipment pre- 
miums, of the amount of such premiums when 
actually collected, 714%. 

Note: In addition the company shall be per- 
mitted to expend not to exceed 5% of premiums 
actually collected for salaried soliciting assist- 
ance. 





Vv 
Total Production Cost 


The total expenditures of any company for 
acquisition and field supervision cost, irrespec- 
tive of the manner in which these items may 
be distributed or the classes of agents to which 
they may be paid, shall in no event exceed the 
following percentages of gross paid premiums. 
a Workmen’s compensation and employers’ lia- 

bility premiums in workmen’s compensation 

states, 17.4%. 

b. Employers’ liability premiums in states 
where there are no workmen’s compensation 
laws. 20% 

c. Workmen’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility premiums upon underground coal min- 
ing risks: 

1. When less than $15,000 for the individual 

risk, 10%. 
2. For the excess above $15 000 for the indi- 
vidual risk, 74%. 

d. All other forms of liability, property damage 
and collision and sprinkler leakage and 
water damage premiums, 25%. 

Exception: The total production cost on auto- 
mobile liability and property damage premiums 
upon public passenger carrying risks shall in 
no event exceed 15% of the amount of such 
premiums when actually collected, with a limit 
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of $50 per car in cities of the first class of New 

York State. ; 

Note: ‘The observation noted below item “‘c” 
under the caption ‘Acquisition Cost” applies 
also to this item. 

e. All forms of burglary premiums, 30%. 

f. All forms of plate glass premiums, 35%. 
Note: ‘The foregoing limitation includes the 

additional allowance of 24% which may _ be 

granted producers for the adjustment of claims 
and the making of inspections. ; 

g. All forms of steam boiler, engine, flywheel 
machinery and electrical equipment  pre- 

miums, 30%. 

Note: ‘The foregoing limitation includes the 
special allowance of 5% which the companies 
may expend for salaried soliciting assistance. 

vI 
General Agents and Branch Offices 

a. General agents and branch offices shall be 
maintained ouly under contracts which pre- 
scribe the bona fide supervision of producers 
and the payment of acquisition and field 
supervision cost in accordance with these 
rules. Such contracts shall be registered in 
the manner provided by these rules. 

b. The chief executive of each company shall 
phedge himself in writing that he will, so 
far as the direct employees of his company 
are concerned, be responsible for the strict 
adherence of such employees to these rules, 
and that le will secure a similar pledge from 
the general agents of his company. 

+, A violation of these rules in a general agency 
or in a branch office shall constitute a viola- 
tion of such rules on the part of the company. 

d. No company. shall maintain general agents 
or branch offices in any state in excess of 
the number provided for each company in 
the following schedule: : 
(Editor’s Note: Then follows schedule specify- 

ing the number of general agents or branch 

offices which an individual company may matin- 
tain in wach State.) 

e. Each company shall be free to locate such 
general agents or branch offices wherever it 
may choose, provided, however, that no more 
than one such general agent or branch office 
shall be located in any one city, excepting 
Greater New York, for which special rules 
are provided, Boston, in which the number 
may be three, Los Angeles, in which the 
number may be three for burglary insurance 
only, and Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Philadelphia arid St. Louis, in 
which the number may be two. 

f. No company shall maintain general agents 
or branch offices in any state in excess of 
the number provided. If any portion of a 
State is supervised from an office in another 
State, such office shall be counted only as one 
of the number allowed in the resident State 
of the general agent. : 

g The rule heretofore in existence which per- 
mitted the payment by one general agent or 
branch office to another general agent, of a 
higher rate of’ commission than that payable 
to the producer is hereby eliminated and in 
future the acquisition cost payable by a 
branch office or a general agent to the agent 


of another company shal] not be in excess of 
the producers’ remuneration as herein pro- 
vided. 

VII 


Regional Agents 
a. No company shall maintain regional agents 
in any State in excess of the number pro 
vided for each company in the following 
schedule: 
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(Editor’s Note: Then follows schedule speci- 
fying the number of regional agents which an 
individual company may maintain in each 
State.) 

b. Each company shall be free to locate such 
regional agents wherever it may choose pro- 
vided, hoever, that not more than one such 
regional agent (except office agents who are 
classified as regional agents) shall be main- 
tained in any city in which a general agency 
or branch office is located. 

c. Regional agents shall be under written con- 
tract as stich and shall report either to the 
home office, a general agency or a branch 
office. i 
the manner provided by these rules. 

- Regional agents may be paid a field super- 

vision, allowance of 24% (except on work- 

mens compensation and employers’ liability 
premiums upon underground coal mining risks 
and on public liability and property damage 
premiums upon public passenger carrying 
automobile risks.) 


VIII 
Office Agents 


- In_ addition to acquisition cost, as herein- 
before defined, office agents, who are re- 
munerated by commission, may be given 
office quarters without charge for rent in any 
home office, general agency, or branch office. 
They may also be furnished through such 
agency or office with clerical assistance, the 
use of telephone and the actual postage 
necessary for the transaction of the com- 
yany’s business. 

Jefinition: An office agent is an individual 
who is employed as a solicitor and who has 
his sole office in the home office, branch office, 
or general agency of his company, and who 
solicits exclusively for such company and who 
enters into an agreement not to place casualty 
or fidelity and surety business with any other 
company except by specific written permission. 
b. An office agent, under the provisions of these 
rules, may be designated as a regional agent 
and when so designated the number of re- 
gional agents to which the company may be 
entitled in the state shall be correspondingly 
reduced, 


& 
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Rules Applicable to Greater New York 
Each company may maintain in Greater New 
York one principal office which may be the 
home office of the company, a branch office or 
the office of a general agent, on any basis 
of remuneration it may elect, provided al- 
ways that such principal office shall be gov- 
erned by all of the rules by which all com- 
panies are governed. 
. In addition to the foregoing, each company 
or general agency may maintain not exceed- 
ing five borough agencies or borough branch 
offices, no more than two such to be located 
in any one borough, except that in the Bor 
ough of Manhattan not more than one such 
borough agency or borough branch office shall 
be located below Fourteenth street. 
Such borough agencies or borough branch 
offices shall be governed by all of the rules 
respecting acquisition cost and may receive 
an allowance for field supervision of not to 
exceed 5% of the gross paid premiums on all 
classes of insurance embraced by these rules, 
except workmen’s compensation and employ- 
ers’ liability insurance on underground coal 
mining risks and automobile liability and 
property damage insurance on public pas- 
senger carrying risks, for which see provis- 
ions under Section 127 of these rules. If a 
borough agency or borough branch office shall 
incur all of the field supervision expenses as 
defined in Section II, paragraph c, of these 
rules, the allowance for field supervision in 
such case may be that provided for general 
agents and branch offices. 
Such borough agencies or borough branch 
offices shall act exclusively for a given com- 
pany or general agency in the lines it con 
ducts and shall not operate as a broker, nor 
be employed by a broker in the lines covered 
by these rules, and shall have no other busi- 
ness Office. 

. Borough agencies and borough branch offices 
shall be registered in the manner provided 
by these rules. fs 

f. Companies now maintaining supervising spe- 

cial agents who devote their efforts largely 
to procuring business from brokers. for the 
companies with which such supervising spe 
cial agents are identified, may retain such 
supervising special agents (in number not to 
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exceed five for any one company) and may 
pay to such supervising special agents an 
allowance of 2%4% for field supervision on 
such business as they shall procure from 
brokers, but such allowance shall not be paid 
on the direct and personal business of the 
supervising special] agent, nor shall any part 
of such allowance be paid to any broker by 
the supervising special agent. 

Supervising special agents shall be registered 

in the manner provided by these rules. 

h. From the effective date of these rules, no 
new appointments of supervising special 
agents shall be made by any company. 
Definition: A supervising special agent is 

an individual who is employed as a solicitor 


bs 


and who has his sole office in the home office, 
branch office or general agency of his company 
and who solicits exclusively for such company 
and who enters into an agreement not to place 
insurance of the kinds covered by these rules 
with any other company, except by specific 
written permission. (This definition does not 
apply to a special agent who is compensated 
by salary only.) 

i. Regional agents shall not be appointed by 
any company in Greater New York. 

j. Producers in Greater New York, except as 
otherwise specified, shall be remunerated in 
accordance with the percentages of gross pre- 
miums for the various lines of insurance 
which are elsewhere provided in these rules 
under the caption “Acquisition Cost.” 








Burglary. Policy 
For Popular Use 


NATIONAL SURETY’S NEW FORM 








Blanket Contract Not Approved By 
All Underwriters But May 
Be Duplicated 





A new burglary contract for residence 
risks, blanket in form, free from coin- 
surance and technicalities and sold at a 
reduced rate, was announced last week 
by the National Surety. The chief fea- 
tures of the contract are that it is drawn 
with a view of meeting the needs of the 
assured and is so framed that just what 
is covered may be told at a glance. The 
policy is so constructed that the assured 
can tell just what his cover is by read- 
ing the schedule in the center of the 
first page and so arranged that there is 
no question as to its meaning. The 
general conditions of the policy are 
those used generally except that some 
of them have been clarified in form. 

The National Surety is seeking to 
popularize burglary insurance among 
householders of the country. It is not 
a member of the burglary association 
and therefore is not bound by the rules 
and regulations of the association and 
can offer the contract at a reduced rate. 

Under the terms a householder can 
take out $1,000 blanket insurance under 
the National Surety’s new form, paying 
in this territory $15 per thousand for 
cover in either a private residence or 
in an apartment house. Or if he has 
only moderate general burglary and 
theft hazards, but two pieces of jewelry 
each worth $250, he can take $500 blan- 
ket insurance at $7.50, and $500 specific 
insurance on the two described pieces 
of jewelry at $3.75, making his total pre- 
mium $11.25 instead of $15. The Na- 
tional Surety believes that by this 
method it can popularize burglary in- 
surance with people of moderate means 
and at the same time secure premiums 
adequate to the risks assumed. 


Caused Live Discussion 


The announcement of the new bur- 
glary policy of the National Surety 
came just in time to precipitate a lively 
discussion of the subject at the meeting 
of the Burglary Insurance Association 
last Thursday at Hotel Astor. That the 
blanket cover will do much to popular- 
ize burglary insurance, especially in the 
small towns, seems to be generally 
agreed and for that reason the new 
form is not unwelcome as a matter of 
advertising. 

The limits of $100 on sterling silver, 
and of $100 on any article of jewelry or 
fur is construed as being insufficient 
cover to tempt any patronage from the 
business on the books of other com- 
panies. Underwriters admit that the 
policy may have a wider appeal than is 
apparent. This contingency will proba- 
bly be cared for by each company as 
the need rises. 

“We would not recommend such a pol- 
icy,” one prominent burglary man told 
The Eastern Underwriter, “but if any of 
our agents or brokers find that they 
really need it, I think they need not go 
outside this office.” 

“The benefits of a blanket coverage 
are admittedly great,” another promi- 
nent underwriter said. “Specific cover: 


age precludes the matter of exchange 
of the article of jewelry or fur men- 
tioned without having notation made on 
the policy. This is too often overlooked 
and a direct loss may be incurred where 
under blanket cover the indemnity 
would have been provided. The small 
limitation in the National Surety policy 
under the general cover is not sufficient 
to satisfy the needs of our policyhold- 
ers.” 
Policy Plain 

The policy is so framed that the as- 
sured can secure the exact cover that 
affords protection to the property he 
has at risk if he wishes to cover specific 
articles in the matter of half his total 
amount and reduce his blanket cover. 
In this case his premium may work out 
more economically than the regular $15 
per thousand, the amount specified. 

The stir caused by the new policy 
was considerable, although it is not ex- 
pected to have any material effect on 
present business. It is admitted unoffi- 
cially that the cover will be duplicated 
if any competition develops. The idea 
which predominates seems to be to 
“give the brokers and agents what their 
clients want.” 





GILKEY ON WESTERN TRIP 


Secretary Gilkey, of the Surety Asso- 
ciation, is in California this week inves- 
tigating charges that irregularities have 
been practiced in the writing of con- 
tract bonds in behalf of contractors and 
delivered to municipalities and towns in 
northern California. It has been charged 
that certain companies have not ob- 
served regulations in the preparation 
and delivery of contract bonds given to 
the Road Contractors’ Association of 
Northern California. No substantiation 
has been provided and an investigation 
seemed to be necessary to settle the 
matter as true or false. 





INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS BETTER 


Reports from offices which specialize 
in industrial lines indicate a big im- 
provement in general conditions. Poli- 
cies are being written and premiums 
paid faster than during the entire 
period of depression. The improvement 
appears to be steady and to be continu- 
ing. If these reports prove general and 
the better conditions are maintained it 
can be taken as an indication that the 
country in general is in better condition. 
Industry must be picking up and em- 
ployment becoming general in order to 
have money circulate freely among the 
classes taking out industrial policies. 
The direct result of the increased 
spending power among the industrial 
classes will be a stimulation of busi- 
ness, reacting in turn to better the out- 
look in the life and casualty fields. 
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Marjorie N. Pearson 
Handling Big Job 
With the Maryland 


IS HOSTESS AT CLUB HOUSE 





Many Activities Under Her Supervi- 
sion in Social Home of Company 
at Baltimore 





One of the buildings comprising the 
wonderful group making up the home 
office of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany and the Maryland Assurance Conn- 
pany, at Baltimore, is the Club House. 
This building set apart to the well being 
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MARJORIE N. PEARSON 


of the hundreds of employes of the two 
Maryland's is equipped with one of the 
finest auditoriums in the south, with 
stage and pipe organ, club rooms for 
both men and women, ball room, res- 
taurant and cafeteria and well ap- 
pointed bed rooms for visiting agents 
to the Home Office. 

The social activities of the two Mary- 
land's are centered in this building 
in surroundings which are as nearly 
ideal as it is possible to make them, 
So popular has the auditorium and ball 
room become many outside organiza- 
tions hold their affairs at the Maryland 
Club House. Recently the American 
Legion gave one of the most largely 
attended social affairs there. 

After the Club House was completed 
and the wheels of its activities were set 
in motion by the officers of the Mary- 
land- Casualty Company, it was found 
necessary to provide a “mother” under 
the title of hostess to preside over its 
destinies, and this story has to do with 
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Miss Marjorie N. Pearson, who was 
selected by the Maryland for the post. 

The Club House was completed and 
opened September 27, 1921. Miss Pear- 
son was installed as hostess October 


6, 1921. Miss Pearson is a southern 
womana North Carolinian—hailing 
from Asheville, where she lived until 


1902, when she went abroad with her 
parents, living in various parts of the 
continent, the longest residence being 
in Athens, Greece. She returned to the 
United States shortly before the world 
war broke out. 


In Government Service 


In 1917 Miss Pearson was in the ser- 
vice of the Government in Washington, 
later going to Baltimore to enter the 
Information Bureau of “The Sun.” In 
this position most of her time was oc- 
cupied in answering queries of every 
description from those of diplomatic 
relations to the value of certain pastes 
for the cleansing of the teeth and the 
tensile strength of hair nets. She was 
with “The Sun” for more than two 
years at which time she became con- 
nected with the Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of the United States Tubercular 
Hospital at Oteen, N. C., just outside 
of Asheville. 

Then the need of a “mother” to keep 
the Club House of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company in order and watch over 
the “many affairs destined to be hela 
within its walls, called her back to 
Baltimore, and set her down in the 
great building which for the most part 
is her home, with her problems to be 
worked out. 

Although Miss Pearson went to the 
Maryland Casualty as hostess, her work 
is far more inclusive than the title 
conveys, as the following program will 
attest: 

Upon arriving in the morning Miss 
Pearson makes a thorough inspection 
of the premises to see that her assist- 
ants have started with their various 
duties which are necessary to keep the 
Club House spice and span. She en- 
larges on the fact that cleanliness is 
one of the forefront mottoes. The suc- 
cess achieved is evidenced in the many 
utterances from the lips of visitors as 
to the immaculate condition of the 
building, expressing wonder how it is 
possible to keep such a huge place so 


clean. Talking to the representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter, Miss Pear- 
son paid tribute to her splendid corps 
of assistants, who take just as much 
pride in the place as though they them- 
selves were the owners. 

One of the most interesting of the 
activities in the Club House, is the feed- 
ing of the hundreds of employes of the 
two Maryland’s. During the lunch 
hours (11:30 to 2) the various depart- 
ments troop in in different groups, half 
an hour apart, to lunch in the tremen- 
dous cafeteria in the basement floor of 
the Club House building. 

After luncheon they are at liberty to 
use any portion of the Club House for 
their own amusement. A smoking room 
is provided for the men, and cards, 
checkers, dancing, playing the piano or 
victrola, singing, sewing and reading 
are some of the ways in which both 
men and women find recreation. 

In all of these amusements Miss 
Pearson makes it a point not to inter- 
fere unless a piece of furniture is in 
danger of being marred by a lighted 
cigarette, ete. 

The Library 

Finding a need for reading matter in 
the Club House, Miss Pearson started 
a small library a little less than seven 
months ago, for the convenience of the 
Maryland employes. A small charge is 
made for the use of each book. This 
new department of her work has proved 
such a success that it is necessary tuo 
keep a card index and to be ever on 
the lookout for new books. In other 
words Miss Pearson has become a 
librarian. 

There are several bed rooms in the 
Club House for the use of out of town 
agents, and all reservations are made 
through Miss Pearson. Occasionally 
an agent visiting the home office brings 
his wife along, who, if she is a stranger 
in Baltimore, looks to Miss Pearson 
for entertainment, which she graciously 
gives in the way of sight-seeing, shop- 
ping, ete. 

While the ball room and the audi- 
torium are frequently rented for outside 
affairs, Miss Pearson never permits this 
to interfere with entertainments given 
by the company. There are an average 
of six affairs a month given by the com- 
pany, which entails Miss Pearson’s re- 
maining usually until 1:30 a. m. (the 


Sturgis Appointed 
New York Manager 


OF INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY 








Names MacDonald Chief Inspector 
and Hamilton Assistant Under- 
writer; Sails for Europe 





Just before sailing for Europe to at- 
tend the golden wedding anniversary 
celebration of his father and mother, 
Charles H. Holland, president of the 
Independence Indemnity, of Philadel- 
phia, announced the appointment of 
Benjamin Sturgis as New York City 
manager, Colin F. MacDonald as chief 
inspector and William Hamilton as as- 
sistant liability underwriter and sched- 
ule rater at the home office. 

Mr. Sturgis has spent his entire busi- 
ness life in New York City. Upon grad- 
uation from college he entered the office 
of his father, then a director of Lloyd’s 
Plate Glass Insurance Company. In 
1894 he joined the Fidelity & Casualty 
and served as an adjuster until 1902, 
when he was transferred to the steam 
boiler and owners’ and tenants’ liability 
department, serving in this line until 
1906. During the following eight years 
Mr. Sturgis was connected with the lia- 
bility department of the home office, 
and in 1913 was made manager of the 
metropolitan territory. He was chair- 
man of the committee which designed 
the present zone system for rating land- 
lord and tenants’ liability risks in New 
York. His long experience has given 
him an exceptionally wide acquaintance 
among brokers and has made him thor- 
oughly familiar with local conditions. 

Mr. MacDonald resigns the position 
of chief, inspector for the New York de- 
partment of the Employers Liability As- 
surance Corporation to become asso- 
ciated with the Independence Indem- 
nity. He is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
other technical organizations. He is a 
graduate of the public and university 
courses in engineering, was apprenticed 
at Dundee, Scctland, and served for a 
number of years as a marine engineer. 
Later he became associated with the 
Royal Indemnity as ‘an inspector and 
then served as an engineer surveyor for 
Lloyd’s Register for four years. 

Mr. Hamilton has had several years’ 
experience administering the schedule 
rating of risks and is now engaged in 
that capacity at the home office of the 
Ocean Accident. He is a son of R. C. L. 
Hamilton, controller of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity. 





GOES TO BINGHAMTON 

Harold H. Clarey, formerly special 
agent for the National Surety, in New 
York City, has been made manager of 
the L. Z. Green agency at Binghamton, 
N. Y. Mr. Clarey has made an excel- 
lent record in the field. He is a gradu- 
ate of Cornell, and has also taken the 
courses offered through the training 
school of the National eabitidh 


closing hour of the Club is 1 a. m.) as 
she has charge of the cloak-room, cafe- 
teria, auditorium and ball-room.. Miss 
Pearson incidentally gets a close-up ot 
humanity in its best clothes. 

Miss Pearson, “mother hostess” of 
the Club House of the two Maryland’s, 
has a real job on her hands and judging 
from the gracious manner in which she 
goes about it she gets the greatest 
pleasure out of her work through the 
doing of it. 
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General Casualty and Surety Insurance 
Buy Your Insurance From a Michigan Company 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
if erty Damage and Collision. Residence Burglary, Owners’ 
, Elevator, General Public Liability. 
Accident and Health. Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
General Casualty and Surety Company 
ELMER H. DEARTH, President 
606 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Automobile—Liability, Prop- 
Plate 











C. A. CRAIG, President 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 








W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 
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Experience Rating 
Plan to Be Revised 


BEFORE 





MARCH 17, 1923 





New Rules Must Be Approved Before 
Anniversary of 20% Limit; 
Other Amendments 





A study of the experience rating plan 
on workmen’s compensation has been 
undertaken by the committee of bureau 
managers with the purpose of revising 
it promptly, according to the require- 
ments of the New York Insurance De- 
partment. The revised plan will be 
completed and made available by March 
17, 1923, according to the announce- 
ment made to members of the com- 
pensation rating board. 

The department has agreed to permit 
the continuance of the present plan 
with its limitations until the revision 
may be approved provided this is ac 
complished not later than March 17, 
1923, the anniversary of the 20% limit 
rule. 

Amendments Approved 

Amendments effecting several classi- 
fications have been approved for the 
manual, certain classifications having 
been eliminated and substitutes pro- 
vided to meet later requirements. New 
classifications have been erected in sev- 
eral cases. One of them, 8232, replaces 
8205, 8206 and 8207, and reads: 

Lumber Yards and Building Material 


Dealers—no second hand material —(In- 
cluding drivers, chauffeurs and their 
helpers). 


-ayroll of lumber in connection with 
saw mill (2710) and planing and mould- 
ing mill (2731) risks shall be stated 
separately subject to the rule of the 
manual relating to division of payroll. 

Other rules amended are on hospita 
allowances and sheet metal work. All 
subject matter relating to stevedoring, 
dredging, marine wrecking and vessel 
risks appearing on New York rate 
sheets 7, 8, 9 and 10 has now been 
superseded by new cover and rates 
shown on sheet 5—seventh revision. 
Pages 7, 8, 9 and 10 should therefore be 
removed from the manual. Page 7 will 
be reprinted so as to show only matter 
relating to residence, farm and aircraft 
insurance. 


A. & H. ENDORSEMENTS 





Reliance Life, of Pittsburgh, Makes 
Changes of Interest to 
Agents 





The Reliance Life, of Pittsburgh, has 
three new endorsement forms covering 
extensions of provisions and benefits in 
its accident and health policies. 

Form 190, which is without extra 
charge, reads in part: 

“After 104 weeks, indemnity payments 
will continue so long as insured during 
life shall be wholly and continuously 
disabled by such injury from engaging 
in any occupation or employment for 
wage or profit.” 

Form 191, also without extra charge, 
says in part: 

“This policy contains no grace period 
for payment of renewal premiums, but 
a valid claim occurring within thirty 
days after renewal date will be enter. 
tained, provided that any unpaid pre- 
mium shall first be paid to the company 
in cash within such thirty days period, 
and provided further that the life policy 
of the same renewal date shall be con- 
tinued in force.” 

Form 192 is a full coverage health 
endorsement and reads as follows: 

“This policy is hereby amended to 
provide full indemnity, irrespective of 
confinement to the house, for loss from 
sickness or disease which wholly dis- 
ables the insured, subject otherwise to 
the provisions, conditions and limits 
of the policy. This policy is hereby 
further amended to provide one-fourth 
indemnity for that period following total 
disability, and not. to exceed eight con- 
secutive weeks, during which the in- 
sured shall be regularly treated by a 
legally qualified physician and partially 
disabled and prevented from attending 
to a material part of the important 
daily duties pertaining to his occupa- 
tion. Payments for total disability and 
partial disability combined shall not 
exceed fifty-two weeks in the aggre- 
gate. 

“If sickness or disease shall not re- 
sult in loss of time, as defined in the 
policy, but shall require treatment by 
a physician, the company will reimburse 
the insured for the cost thereof, not 
to exceed an amount equal to the in- 
demnity for total loss of time for one 
week as specified in the policy, provided 
the physician’s recepted bill is furnished 
to the company within ninety days 
from date of such sickness or disease.” 








Comments on “Newspaper Insurance” 
“Newspaper Insurance” is discussed 
for two columns by Arthur Richmond 


Marsh in the “Economic World.” He 
concludes in part as follows: “In the 
travel accident insurance of our New 
York newspaper the big prizes are all 
for those who are victims of accidents 
when traveling on public carriers or 
when actually riding in other vehicles. 
Such an arrangement is, of course, thor- 
oughly delusive in so far as people in 
general are concerned.” The news- 
papers throughout the country are of- 
fering free insurance as circulation 
builders. ¥ 
* * * 
Phillips Had to Stand 

Jesse S. Phillips for years occupied 
the insurance superintendent’s throne 
in the Department’s offices at 165 Broad- 
way. But at the hearing of the com- 
panies on extended caver held in his 
former throne room he could not get 
a seat last Friday morning. In fact, he 
had to stand outside the door. Reason: 








Every 
taken. 
the 


available inch of space was 
“The King Is Dead; Long Live 
King.” 
* . * 

Reid’s Dual Personality 

At the same meeting A. Duncan Reid 
called attention to the fact that he 
looked at the problems under discus- 
sion from two angles: the angle of the 
manager who has piled up experience 
for a company and his own individual 
viewpoint. Later, when names for com- 
mitteemen were suggested to Colonel 
Stoddard someone piped up “Nominate 
A. Duncan Reid in both his capacities 
as one of the members representing 
the casualty companies.” 

* ¢ @ 
Riled by Lloyd's 

R. R. Brown, of the American Surety, 
got quite eloquent in denouncing the 
Lloyd’s. In the midst of his speech he 
halted and said: “Guess I must be 
more circumspect in my language, but 
I have deep, positive opinions on this 
subject.” 














The “‘Home’”’ of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 

















Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 
AN 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 
Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 


Workmen’s 
Compensation 

















The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


(INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


CHARTFRED a7 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Bugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREE! 


8. Wren. Burton, Sec'y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 
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Service Contracts 
of 0 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 





THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western 
81 John St. Pacific 
New York San 
Northwestern Dept. 

Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dept. 
Bldg. 
Francisco 




















Van Schaack Speaks at Buffalo 

David Van Schaack, director of the 
bureau of inspection and accident pre- 
vention of the Aetna Casualty, spoke 
before the sixth annual industrial con- 
ference of the State of New York, at 
Buffalo, last week on the necessity for 
safety education in the schools as an 
ultimate remedy for careless accidents. 

* * * 


Casualty Courses in Process 

President W. G. Falconer, of the Nor- 
wich Union and the Phoenix Indemnity, 
lectured to the junior casualty class of 
the Insurance Society’s course, on “The 
Responsibility of the Master for the 
Acts of Servants,” last week. President 
Jewett, of the Royal Indemnity, will 
lecture today and Edmund Ely, manager 
of the automobile department of the 
Aetna, next week. G. F. Michelbacher, 
secretary of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, gave 





American | 
Surety i 
Company 

of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 


Check Forgery and 
Alteration Insurance 























the first talk before the intermediate 
year class. William Dibbs, manager of 
the liability department of the Royal In- 
demnity, will speak today and Eugene 
F. Hord, vice-president of the Maryland 
Casualty, next week. 





F. & D. PRODUCERS MEET 

Vincent Cullen, Albert Carr and John 
A. Griffin were the speakers at the 
November meeting of the Metropolitan 
Club, an organization of the leading pro- 
ducers of the Fidelity & Deposit in the 
New York district, held last Thursday 
evening. The attendance was good and 
the members enthusiastic. 
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HICH is the oldest? This 
question has often been asked 
among Glens Falls Agencies. 
There have been many can- 
didates for the honor, but the 
priority under one name seems 
to belong to the Charles G. 
Storms Agency at Dobbs Ferry, New York. 





wer 











Dobbs Ferry is a beautiful village on the Hudson 
River—-nearly 200 miles south of Glens Falls, 
which also is located on the Hudson River. 


To Dobbs Ferry in 1864 came Mr. R. M. Little, 
founder and first President of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company. He deemed himself 
fortunate in securing representation by Mr. 
Charles G. Storms, a highly respected citizen 
and one of the ablest insurance men of the 
Hudson valley. Mr. Little was entertained by 
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Mr. Storms in a house that was formerly a 
road-house and the post-office of this section, 
mails being delivered by the stage coach that 
ran from New York to Albany. (Mr. Storms’ 
father was postmaster, having been appointed 
by Andrew Jackson.) ° 


For fifty-five consecutive years, Mr. Storms was 
the valued representative of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company. Upon his death in June, 
1919, a new agency was formed, Mrs. Storms 
being appointed agent, and the business being 
conducted under the name of the Charles G. 
Storms Agency. It was put under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Storms’ son-in-law, Mr. William 
Howard Losee. 


Here, then, is a Glens Falls Agency that has 
continued in the same family, without interrup- 
tion, for fifty-eight years! 


This Is Believed to Be a Record 





Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 
(Founded in 1849) 


AUTOMOBILE 











WILLIAM HOWARD LOSEE 
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